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VEVEY, SWITZERLAND 
"ss NO LONGER HAVE ANY USE for America at all. I wouldn’t go back there 
if Jesus Christ was President.” 

The speaker was the man who, of all others, has been longest identified by 
most of the world with the good things that have come out of America*For 14 
hours straight, in his paradise-in-exile near Vevey, Switzerland, Charles Chaplin 
talked to me about America and him- 
self. I told him that to hear his bitter 
verdict was difficult for me—likewise 
an exile from America, but determined 
to go back, 

“Yes,” he said, “I feel bitter—very 
bitter. But remember that for 15 years 
I was hounded as a ‘communist’ and 
persecuted as if I were a criminal—and 
once faced 25 years in jail for ‘white 
slavery’ and whatever else they could 
throw in... if it hadn’t been for a few 
on that jury.” 

He is a man of moods but, looking 
back over his 66 fabulous years, his 
frankness was clearly more than a 
mood. Yet as he talked his spirit danced 
constantly back and forth from hilarity 
to gravity, from mocking denunciation 
of principalities and powers to humor- 
ous tenderness about individual human 
beings. Bitter in his unforgiveness even 
of “Americans” in general—but tender 
in his remembrance of the woman on 
that Los Angeles jury who, stony-faced 


throughout his famous paternity- 
learned that a man must depend on 


AR himself. The only thing you can be- 


a lieve in is yourself—you must fight 


ce) for what you want. 








first few films. I was shaving as we 
pulled into Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
but they hauled me out and held the 
train while the mayor and cheering 
population entertained me at a ban- 
quet on the flag-decorated platform. 
In Chicago I had to get on the roof 
of the train to get clear of the mob 
of fans. In New York, because they 
feared a riot, the police took me off 
the train and into the city by car, 
and the newspapers headlined in 
their biggest type: HE’S HERE! 

“Success brought life into focus 
and showed me the hollowness of 
men who run the world and of their 
solemn pronouncements. Overnight, 
people were coming to me for my 
opinion on things I knew nothing 
whatever about. I began to wonder: 
if they ask me for my opinion, whom 
won't they ask, and why should I 
believe the others know any more 
about it than I do? 

“Then I was sought out by Rocke- 
fellers and Vanderbilts and, realizing 
that America had its own kind of 
aristocracy and snobbery, I knew I 
wasn’t able to be a patriot anywhere 
in the sense they talk about. I had 


“I don’t believe in any country 
‘right or wrong,’ and all this talk 
about being grateful to America or 
any other country for opportunity is 
nonsense. People said I was ‘ungrate- 
ful’ because I never became a citizen 
—that I was biting the hand that fed 
me. Nonsense! I never got more than 
30% of my income from America—all 
the rest from other countries that 
showed my films. I told them I was a 
very well-paying guest of America. 
“In any case I never really felt part 
of America although I lived there so 
long, and living again in Europe is 
wonderful, wonderful! As for Holly- 
wood, what can you say of an in- 
dustry that has earned such fortunes 
out of the people and has never even 
thought of giving a million or so to 

endow a department of drama in a 

university or build a wing on a hos- 

pital? All it has ever produced for 
the public benefit is a race-track.” 

Today, with all his once-vast interests 
in America sold, Chaplin is the world’s 
most independently wealthy movie- 
maker and insists: 

“I do not need the American market 
for my films. I will never allow any 
of my pictures which I control to be 
shown in America again.” 

At the same time, when Russian and 
Chinese officials beg him to sell copies 
of his films for $5,000, he tells them: 

“You have to pay the same price as 
anyone else. You forget you’re not 


dealing with a Communist, but with 
a capitalist.” 


E RECALLS the salutation that 
started him on the road to exile: 
“Comrades! Yes, I greet you as 
comrades, and I greet our Russian 
allies as comrades.” 

Chaplin said that early in World War 
II to 10,000 San Franciscans at a Rus- 
sian War Relief meeting—where he 
substituted for the ailing U.S. ambas- 
sador to Moscow. Soon after came the 
paternity suit ending in “white slavery” 
charges, brought by “this woman who 
was mad and of whom actually I was 


Seach 


“white slavery” trial, came up after the 
verdict and said to him: 
“They can’t do that to you. America 
is still a free country.” 

Thus Charles Chaplin. Take him as 
you find him—the genius with the in- 
finite contradictions of one, the egotist 
in love with life and people—and be 
thankful. 


OU DON’T WASTE the precious mo- 

ments with him by talking except 
to prompt him occasionally; not even 
if you are one of the crowned heads or 
international celebrities who vie with 
journalists for the chance to visit him. 
You let him talk, and this is how the 
Pieces he offered of his story and 
philosophy fit together: 

“IT am the same person I always 
was—always a rebel and partly a 
gipsy. At 12, in the East End of Lon- 
don, I was furious if the king was 
going by in procession and I was 
prevented from crossing the street. 
I didn’t like the class lines that held 
down poor people like myself and, 
when I went to America 45 years ago, 
I felt I’d rather-sling hash there than 
be a Lord Peabody in England. 

“But then I flip-flopped into suc- 
cess from being a frightened, lonely 
person, and it was the greatest thing 
that ever happened to me. I suddenly 
realized it on a train from Hollywood 


to New York in 1916 after making my (Continued on Page 4) 
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What it takes to put a smile on Dulles’ face 
Our peripatetic Secy. of State seems positively in raptures as he sits with 
Washington’s staunchest European ally, Gen. Franco, in Madrid. For the 
reasons for the visit, see below. 


WAR & PEACE 


Dulles takes side-trips 
to bolster shaky policies 


By Tabitha Petran 


A‘ THE GENEVA Foreign Ministers 
Conference, the U.S. position was 
described (N. Y. Post, 11/1) as never be- 
fore “so vulnerable, so disparate and 
so incohesive.” Amid admissions that 
the U.S. has no policy to meet the new 
situations developing with the relative 
easing of international tension, Wash< 
ington busily tried to repair its “posi- 
tions of strength.” 

One such effort was Secy. Dulles’ 
“cordial” visit with the “free world’s” 
Gen. Franco—a mission, undertaken 
with British and French support, said 
Business Week (11/5), and designed to 
“prepare the ground” for Spain’s ad- 
mission to NATO, North Africa, where, 
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—TALKS WITH TITO: 


from Spanish Morocco, Franco has been 
aiding the Arabs against the French, 
was high on the Dulles-Franco agenda. 
Spain, whose policy is anti-French 
rather than pro-Arab, has demanded 
the right to participate in future deci- 
sions affecting the area. NATO, too, has 
been trying to move in on France’s 
North African crisis. 


AIMED AT CHINA: Dulles clearly 
aimed to strengthen U.S. control over 
its divided allies—perhaps by playing 
them off against each other still fur- 
ther—as well as to shore up the U. S.’s 
vast military structure in the western 
Mediterranean. 

BW (10/29) said that in Madrid and 
Rome where he had gone earlier to 
squelch a growing movement for recog- 
nition of China, Dulles was strongly 
pressed to secure admission of his host 
country to the UN. As a result, the State 
Dept. was reported “reconsidering” its 
hostility to Canada’s “package deal” 
for admission of new members to UN. 
(Following a Soviet proposal to admit 
16 countries—Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Cey- 
lon, Cambodia, Laos, Ireland, Italy, 
Austria, Portugal, all western supported, 
and Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, Ru- 
mania, Outer Mongolia, Finland—Cana- 
da added Spain and Japan to the list, 
~— for simultaneous entry of 
all 18.) 


In another side- 
trip Dulles flew to Brioni Island for a 
talk with Tito aimed primarily at re- 
viying the dying Yugoslav-Turkish- 
Greek pact. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Syracuse story 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 

My suggestion to the Syracuse 
couple who were visited by an FBI 
agent is that they stand pat on 
their decision not to turn “stoolies.” 

I was once called on by such an 
agent who used the same gimmick 
to try to get into my apartment. 
I did not let him enter—he wanted 
information on a young man who 
applied for a government job. The 
young man in question lived in the 
game apartment house. I found out 
later that the young man did not 
apply for a government job. 

I feel sorry for the young mother 
in Syracuse. She made a mistake 
in asking the agent in and a fur- 
ther mistake by talking to him 
about her friends—and telling him 
she could not afford parties, etc. 
Why did she get so chatty with 
this smooth Gestapo agent? She 
made mistakes in regard to this, 
but the only thing left for her to 
do is to stick to her decision not 
to talk to the agent again—not to 
allow him in her house. 1.C.§8 


NEW YORK, N.Y, 

If I were in this couple’s place, 
I would go to the Governor and 
ask his opinion, and particularly 
his advice on how to act in such 
a@ case. It will be interesting and 
instructive to hear what he has to 
say about the procedure the FBI 
follows these days; and also ask 
him, in plain words. whether the 
FBI has a right to make such de- 
mands. A Reader 


Look out below! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Who but Gen, MacArthur would 
conclude that other planets are less 
developed mentally than we are? 
AP dispatch gives Naple’s Mayor 
Lauro’s report of a visit with Mac- 
Arthur: “He [the general] believes 
that all countries on earth will 
have to unite to survive and to 
make a common front against at- 
tack by people from cther planets!” 
Ego super-colossal? Naw! Super- 
PLANETARY! Dr. Ralph R. Sackley 


Mud in your eye 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 

News item in local paper: 

LOS ANGELES (AP)—Calling all 
weepers. The UCLA medical center 
wants tears for smog research. Dr. 
Robert Brunish announced a study 
of the chemical makeup of tears 
may yield a clue to the eye-irritat- 
ing factor in smog. 

Any mining engineer, metallurgist 
or minerologist can tell these char- 
acters what the ecore is on smog. 

Anthony George 


Mrs. Alex Wright 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

We regret to inform you of the 
passing in Londonbridge, Va., of 
Mrs. Eva Wright, wife of Alexander 
Wright, chairman of the Progressive 
Party of Western Pennsylvania. 

Alex Wright is one of the presen’ 
day giants of the progressive move- 
ment in the U.S., and indeed ir 
the whole world. He is one of thr 
outstanding representatives of thi 
Negro people and a fighter from 
away back. 

For. the. last two, or three years 
Mrs. Wright tried to hide the a4 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. - 


Nicky [Nikita Khrushchev] 
like his predecessors, claims that 
communism has abolished pros- 
titution in Russia. But he ne- 
glected to mention that under 
the Soviet system of “equality” 
of sexes the Russlan woman is 
losing a quality essential to 
women everywhere. That quality 
is femininity. 

Khrushchev spoke of prostitu- 
tion as “degrading.” It certainly 
is. But at least prostitution is 


indisputably feminine, Whereas 
digging ditches and_ driving 
steamrollers—as women do in 


Russia—is certainly unfeminine. 
Andrew Tully, from Leningrad, 
N.Y. World-Telegram, Oct. 26. 
One year free sub to sender 

of each item printed under this 

heading. We are deluged with 
this from ‘many readers in the 
same mail and could make no 
single selection on the winner. 
Conclusion: GUARDIAN readers 
are most alert readers in U.S. 











cusness of her poor physical con- 
dition. Hers is typical of the sac- 
rifices of the great leaders of the 
working people. We in Western Pa. 
are trying to help as much as we 
can, but ours is now a_ two-fold 
job, Our meager contributions must 
also continue to support the work 
of the PP. We are therefore ap- 
pealing to the many friends of the 
Wrights to pitch in at this crucial 
time. Please send whatever contri- 
bution you can to Alexander Wright, 
P.O. Box 16, Londonbridge, Va. 
Ruth and Julius Poritz 


Lasagna with love 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Despite teeming rain all day 
Sunday, Oct. 30, it didn’t dampen 
the spirits of stalwart GUARDIAN 
supporters. Thirty guests of sunny 
spirit and hearty appetite came to 
enjoy a good repast and an evening 
of fun. The result is $85 for our 
beloved GUARDIAN. Special thanks 
to the two friends who not only 
paid for their dinners but helped 
wash dishes for the other 30 guests. 
It’s easy to make a dinner for the 
GUARDIAN. The Bakers 


Social scientists, unite! 
PARIS, FRANCE 

The trouble with Americans i: 
that they think that by supporting 
the trade unions they are taking 
the most important step to raise 
the level of progressive ideas in 
America. This is wrong. Conscious- 
ness can only be brought into the 
trade union movement from with- 
out. History shows that the work- 
ing class, exclusively by its own 
effort, is able to develop only trade 
union consciousness: necessity for 
organization, for fighting employers. 
for agitating for good labor legis- 
lation, and 60 on. 


Progressive mentality can arise 
only on the basis of profound 
scientific knowledge. Modern eco- 


nomic science is as much a condi- 
tion for production (even in so- 
cialist countries) as modern tech- 
nology. Workers can create neither 
the one nor the other, however 
much they may desire to do so 
Both arise out of the modern socia! 
process. 

Of course, workers do participate. 
and in increasing numbers, in the 
advancement of the progressive out- 
look, but they do not do s0 as 
workers, They do so as educated 
social scientists with a progressive 
ideology. They take part only to 
the extent that they are able, more 
or less, to acquire the knowledge 
of, their, age. and advance ,that 
knowledge. In order that workers 


may do this more often, efforts 
must be made to raise the level of 
consciousness of the workers and 
all people generally. We have to 
get them out of the grip of reac- 
tionary propaganda. Everything that 
does this is necessary. The GUAR- 
DIAN is vital. Joe Avincenna 


The stormy South 
BELHAVEN, N.C. o 

I think Don West is doing rather 
well in the prose field down in 
Dalton, Ga., at the moment. His 
writing in the midst of actual com- 
bat is very sharp, and, in the 
spheres of logic and humanity, his 
adversaries must feel quite put to 
flight, 

This poverty-stricken section of 
the South is a disaster area in 
the best of times, but now, after 
four hurricanes since last Oct. 15, 
ruiniug the fishing, farming, and 
tourist business (all we have) in 
our neighborhood, severe privation 
and actual hunger are, to us, con- 
siderably closer home than in India; 
however, I hope to be able to send 
you $3 soon. Vernon Ward 


Pick-a-back 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 
Should Ike decide 
To step aside 
Whose coat-tails then 
Will Nixon ride? 
L. G. 


Cleanse the Commonwealth 
ELSINORE, CALIF. 

Have masters of industry failed 
to learn that chattel slavery ended 
at Appomattox, to bring that Negro 
citizenship which they seek to sub- 
vert? Is Mississippi to be scorned 
as the Shame of the Nation, to be 
classed with oppressors who tor- 
tured and burned blameless minor- 
ity people? Awaken, workers! As- 
sume responsibility to 
Commonwealth and 
tice! 


cleanse the 
establish 
Harry F. 


jus- 
Kane 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“It’s not too early to plan our 


route what with all the radar 
nets we'll have to avoid.” 
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Answers Harvard grad 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

To me, the question whether an 
economic depression can be ‘“de- 
layed”’ is a basic one. It involves 
the tenets of our economic beliefs. 
Undoubtedly the capitalists think 
it can be delayed or even avoided. 
They believe, with very few excep- 
tions, that increased armament 
spending and certain government 
subsidies, coupled with the ruthless 
suppression of labor and militant 
organizations of the people will do 
the trick. The liberals too, un- 
doubtedly want to believe it is pos- 
sible, if it can be sugar-coated with 
a few reformist measures just to 
ease their guilty conscience a trifle. 
But to imply that a capitalist de- 
pression can be “delayed,” neces- 
sarily implies at the same time that 
capitalism is not anarchistic, that 
it can be made to function ration- 
ally. In another word, it implies 
that capitalism can be “controlled.”’ 
Thus, to agree with this assumption 
is knowingly or unknowingly to 
embrace a part of Keynesism. 

Depression under capitalism will 
come when all its contradictions 
reach a breaking point. If Miss 
Petran admitted that the present 
so-called economic boom may well 
continue for a year or so, she mere- 
ly made an estimate of the actual 
status of our economy, and in no 
way implied that the capitalists had 
succeeded in delaying the oncom- 
ing crisis. What is more impor- 
tant is that in no way did she try 
to compete with the apologists of 
capitalism on who can make the 
best suggestion for delaying it. Nor 
does she advocate that we too, out- 
distancing the liberals, adopt as our 
program the delaying or avoiding 
of another depression, This is right- 
ly so. For one thing, we know that 
it is impossible. We well remember 
that what followed the New Deal 
was an almost complete cycle of 
War, and recession. This may not 
be the fault of the New Deal, But 
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Suspicion is the companion of mean souls, and the bane 
of all good society—THOMAS PAINE. 





REPORT TO READERS 


It’s party timze 
OW COMES the turn of the year, during which it has be- 
come the custom of many friends of the GUARDIAN in ail 
corners of our country to gather together and clink glasses with 
us at the outset of a new “Vol.” and the successful fulfillment 
of the one just closed. 

Completing Vclume 7 of the GUARDIAN has been especially 
satisfying, since victories have come in sight on so many of the 
fronts on which this paper and its readers have battled shoulder 
to shoulder since 1943. There is good hope that Volume 8 may 
record for us a year of giant strides toward final fulfillment of 
lasting peace and world brotherhood. 


UR NEW YORK FRIENDS will be coming together on Thurs- 

day, Nov. 17, with our most venerated friend and advocate, 
Dr. William E. Burghardt DuBois, as toastmaster. This has 
been an “annual” at this time of year since we turned five years 
old in 1953, and in more modest form in earlier years. Each 
year welcome new faces appear among the celebrants; but most 
remarkable is the number of our original band of boosters for 
whom the GUARDIAN’s anniversary is the event of the year. 


UT LOS ANGELES WAY the date is Saturday, Dec. 3, and 
the event our annual dinner-dance-show which Tom the 
Trumpeter (q.v., p. 9) has been blowing fanfares about in our 
“ad” columns fcr a month or more. This, too, has been a big- 
time “annual” since we turned five and the way the Los Angeles 
people have figured to run it, every couple coming brings $15 
in new subs, pledges or contributions. Rustling up the $15 
usually means much ado beforehand, with pre-dinner activities 
ranging from baby-sitting and brunches to gourmet suppers and 
hi-fi flings as well as old-fashioned doorbell ringing. A couple 
of us here have been lucky enough to be on hand for previous 
L.A. “annuals” and, speaking from experience, we urge you not 
to miss this one if you’re anywhere within Freeway reach. There 
will be dancing to a fine orchestra, good food, new entertainment. 
P NORTH IN CALIFORNIA, one big coming-up GUARDIAN 
event is the East Bay New Year’s dinner and party, with 
radio commentator Sidney Roger as co-host. In addition our San 
Francisco friends are planning a GUARDIAN New Year’s party 
of its own. 
There will be more in these columns as these events shape 
up. Meanwhile you might start thinking of a GUARDIAN New 
Year’s party among your neighborhood friends, Next week we’ll 
give you some ideas on this from an expert. 

Plans are afoot, too, for a Minneapolis-St. Paul get-together 
during the week of Dec. 11. We'll keep you posted. Meanwhile, 
why not keep us posted on what you and your friends can, 
will or would like to do, in recognition of this fast-spreading 
custom of GUARDIAN anniversary affairs? —THE GUARDIAN 








it surely does not attest to its suc- 
cess aS a deterrent to either de- 
pression or war. We cannot explain 
away the cold war, the violent on- 
slaught upon civil liberties, the 
Korean war and other present-day 
ills as isolated incidents not related 
to the New Deal period. For the 
few concessions the American 


creating a situation in which the 
social and political consciousness of 
the American can not help but in- 
crease.” But a lot depends on how 
we behave If we were to mislead 
the people into believing that de- 
pression and other evils of the sys- 
tem can be delayed or even avoid- 


, peo- ed, that capitalism still can do a 
ple wrested from the capitalists, lot for their welfare and material 
they have paid back a thousand Standards, then the social and 


fold in blood and toil. political consciousness may increase 


How can we now propose to the quantitatively but not qualitatively, 
American people that they go Without clearly bringing forth the 
through this same cycle again? socialist alternatives what is there 


How can we place our hope in an- 
other New Deal, or in a capitalistic 
party which was responsible for the 
cold war, the Korean war, the use 


to stop the confused and frustrated 
people from looking uncon the Dem- 
ocratic Party as the better 


having 


methods of delaying and avoiding 
of the atom bomb, Taft-Hartley and depression while the Repubiicans 
the rest? For another thing, our are in power, and vice versa? 
memory is not that short that we What is there to prevent the so- 
forget so readily the recent lesson called progressives from being 
of the British Labour Party during merely nostalzvic about the good old 
the post-war years. Do we, by any days of the New Deal instead of 
stretch of our imagination, believe len t rs a6 tel 
ae E n, - ~ sading t > cop) war t »¢ 
toa Egg og ~« , } z the people toward a real 
e ling Class in this coun future? 
try will affect such changes as the Any ple-card can promise mem- 
nationalization of industries and the . 


establishment of social medicine? 

1 agree with “Harvard graduate” 
that “in struggling along with the 
American people in their fight to 
obtain greater welfare measures 
from their government, we are 


bers of a trade union to get more 


pork chops for them or to get them 


a short term contract for a wage 
increase. It remains for real trade 
union leadership to actually. look 


after the long-range interests of the 
rank and file. M. T. C. 
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Waterfront screening illegal: 
victims may get back pay 


WEEN THE FRENZY kicked up by 
the Korean War was at its height 
in 1950, the Magnuson Act became law; 
under it the Coast Guard began 
“screening” seamen and longshoremen 
off the waterfront—and out of their 
jobs—as security risks. An accused 
maritime worker never had a chance 
under Coast Guard regulations; all he 
ever knew was that he was suddenly 
denied “clearance” and a chance to 
make a living at his own profession. 

On Oct. 26 the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, sitting in San 
Francisco, knocked the bottom out of 
the screening program, blasted the use 
of secret informers, upheld the right of 
@ worker to his job, took a swipe at the 
government’s own security program, 
and opened the way to possible recovery 
of back wages by hundreds of victim- 
ized seamen, The Intl. Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union paper, The 
Dispatcher, called it “a stunning de- 
cision.” 


ARE INFORMERS VITAL? Last week 
the 2 to 1 decision was under intensive 
study in Washington; it was the heavi- 
est single blow yet against the entire 
U.S. security mania. But at GUARDIAN 
press time the government had not yet 
decided whether to take an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion was written by 
Judge Walter Pope and concurred in 
by Judge Thomas F. McAllister. A dis- 
sent by Judge William Healy was based 
not on the merits of the case but solely 
on the ground that he thought the 
issue should be decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

The ruling did not hold the Magnu- 
son Act unconstitutional (it was con- 
ceded that in wartime drastic measures 
might be warranted), but it held that 
Coast Guard application of the Act 
clearly violated the Fifth Amendment 
guarantee of due process of law: 


“The question is: Is this system of 


Banana n'a 


You’d think 
Harry Truman 
was running 
again, judging 
by the way he’s 
flitting about 
the country, 
giving a 
blessing here, 
a slap there. 
Whatever he’s 
telling Adlai 
Stevenson 
apparently is 
not to the 
liking of the 
reluctant Adlai 
who’s running 
madly for the 
nomination. 


secret informers, whisperers and tale- 
bearers of such vital importance to 
the public welfare that it must be 
preserved at the cost of denying to 
the citizen even a modicum of the 
protection traditionally associated 
with due process?” 


PERIL TO ALL: The court saw a 
threat to the entire population: 


“In considering the public interest 
in the presence of a system under 
which unidentified informers are en- 
couraged to make unchallengeable 
statements about their neighbors, it 
is not amiss to bear in mind whether 
or not we must look forward to a day 
when substantially everyone will have 
to contemplate the possibility that 
his neighbors are being encouraged to 
make reports to the FBI about what 
he says, what he reads and what 
meetings he attends.” 


In answer to a Coast Guard conten- 
tion that the seven seamen and three 





ATTY. GEN. CALLED STRIKEBREAKER 





Mine, Ml cites Brownell tie to industry 
in fght on government union-busting 


TTY. GEN. HERBERT BROWNELL 

was attacked as a strikebreaker 
and a man who used his high office 
to help out a personal and political 
pal in a labor dispute by an attorney 
for the independent Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union on Oct. 27. 
The charges were made during a hear- 
ing before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board in Washington in a 
series of arguments to block a Jus- 
tice Dept. move to have the union 
designated as a “communist-infiltrated 
organization.” 

Attorney Joseph Forer tor the union 
said that Brownell, by invoking the 
Communist Control Act of 1954 against 
the union while it was on strike against 
the major copper producing companies, 
was using the law as a “strikebreaking 
weapon.” He also declared that Brow- 
nell is a “personal and_ political” 
friend of the chairman of the board 
of one of the struck companies. 


STRAUS’ BUDDY:  Forer mentioned 
no names, but the Mine, Mill paper 
last Aug. 15 reported that the union 
had asked Sen. Harley Kilgore, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, to probe “a possible relationship” 
between Brownell and “the non-ferrous 
metals industry,” and said: 

“The Attorney General is known to 
have had a long and close association 
with Roger W. Straus, chairman of 
the board of American Smelting & 
Refining Co. Straus was chief finan- 
cial backer of the Republican Natl. 
Committee when Brownell was chair- 
man of the Committee. Straus and 
Brownell worked closely in a number 


of Dewey New York State and Presi- 

dential campaigns.” 

The AS&R is one of the Big Four 
in the industry and its 12 plants had 
been struck for 36 days when Brownell 
on July 28 announced his action against 
the union. Said Mine, Mill: 

“We believe there may be more 
than coincidence in Brownell’s sud- 
den attempt to exploit his official 
capacity as Attorney General to res- 
cue this corporation, which has been 
pushing so hard for a _ settlement 
lower than the industry patterns.” 


“SCANDALOUS” CHARGES: Forer in 
his argument before the SACB said the 
Justice Dept.’s petition against the 
union was filled with “scandalous and 
scurrilous” charges and “could only 
have the effect of attempting to arouse 
public opinion against the union.” He 
added that any government official 
“with a sense of decency” would have 
waited till the end of the strike before 
instituting the action. 

Forer also called for a preliminary 
hearing to determine if SACB chair- 
man Thomas J. Herbert and board 
member Harry P. Cain should be dis- 
qualified in the case. He charged that 
both men, together with Justice Dept. 
Officials, last May attended a closed 
meeting of the Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Subcommittee where “pressure” was 
put on the SACB to move against Mine, 
Mill. The union is the first one to be 
cited under the law passed in the last 
hectic days of the 83rd Congress when 
“liberal” Democrats sought to prove 
they were rougher on Reds than Re- 
publicans were. 


longshoremen who took the case to 
court had not “exhausted their reme- 
dies,” the court said: 


“Here, plainly, these plaintiffs have 
no adequate or any remedy at law. 
The damages of which they complain 
are irreparable, They have lost their 
cqversuawns for employment, some 
of them for months, and some for 
years, and will continue to suffer 
such loss in the future if the [Coast 





Guard] be not enjoined from en- 
forcement of the regulations com- 
plained of. ... Under this screening 
system there is no provision whatever 
for notice and opportunity to be 
heard as generally understood to be 
required by the provisions of the 
Fifth Amendment relating to due 
process.” 


A CLEAR RIGHT: On the general na- 
ture of the secret informer, the court 
said: 


“Of course, if the seaman knew 
the [informer’s] identity he might 
discover that the informant was a 
person who had been a bitter rival 
for some union position or a person 
possessed of motives likely to induce 
complete fabrication of the report.” 
The right of a seaman to his job was 

defended in this language: 


“The liberty to follow their chosen 
employment is no doubt a right more 
clearly entitled to constitutional pro- 
tection than the right of a govern- 
ment employe to obtain or retain 
his job.” 

The government’s own security pro- 
gram came in for this harsh criticism: 


“It is a matter of public record that 
the somewhat comparable security 
risk program directed at government 
employes has been used to victimize 
perfectly innocent men. The objec- 
tive of perpetuating a doubtful system 
of secret informers likely to bear 
upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty and carrying so high a degree 
of unfairness to the merchant sea- 
men involved cannot jifstify an aban- 
donment here of the ancient stand- 
ards of due process.” 


BACK PAY FOR 520: 


Richard Glad- 





The siren song 


on the Potomac 


AR-SPLITTING air raid sirens 

momentarily disturbed the sweet- 
ness and light which has surrounded 
the American visit of 10 Russian 
housing experts [in Washington]. 

I. K. Kozuilia and A. F. Dubrovin, 
top men in the Soviet group, were 
in the midst of a conference with 
officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency when the air raid 
siren started blasting, 

“What is this?” asked Kozuilia in 
bewilderment. 

“An air raid siren,” replied Charles 
E. Sigety, acting head of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. “We're 
not having an air raid though, it’s 
just a test.” 

“What for?” asked Kozuilia. 

Everybody forced a laugh and tried 
to continue the housing discussion. 
Nobody mentioned the Rusisan air 
force or the civil defense evacuation 
program now being drafted by Dis- 
trict officials. 

Dubrovin became edgy as the siren 
wail continued. Kozuilia said his 
colleague was “in the war” and the 
siren “reminds him of extremely un- 
pleasant things.” 

It’s no wonder the visitors were 
taken aback by the air raid siren 
test in Washington, said a spokes- 
man at the Russian Embassy here. 
“We do not have such things in 
Russia,” said the spokesman. 








—Washington Post, Nov. 2. 
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Carrefour, Paris 
“Everybody’s going to Russia. Can't 
you suggest something original?” 





stein, one of three lawyers who con- 
ducted the seamen’s case, announced 
that he will file a motion for back wages 
for all those barred from employment 
under the screening process; he esti- 
mated that some 500 workers in the 
Bay area would be affected with the 
total amount of money involved run- 
ning into several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The ILWU executive board in a reso- 
lution adopted Oct. 28 said the decision 
“should mark the close of this black- 
listing and union-busting operation.” 
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Belfrage: an interview with Chaplin 


(Continued from Page 1) 
scared to death.” Then he double- and 
triple-branded himself a “communist” 
by speeches in New York and Chicago 
for opening the Second Front, in which 
he said: 

“The Russians are dying for us by 

the hundreds of thousands. But I 

know that Americans like to do their 

own fighting and dying.” 

In the post-war witch-hunt he was 
summoned to account for his politics 
and morals by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee; the subpena was with- 
drawn, possibly because the Committee 
learned of his intention to go there as 
“Charlot” with the big feet and bur- 
lesque the burlesque. Public attacks on 
him intensified, and FBI agents kept 
calling and asking ominously: “Did you 
say ‘eomrades’?” 

He told them he wasn’t and never 
had been a Communist, but didn’t know 
anything about communism and 
couldn’t hate something he knew noth- 
ing about. His respectable firm of law- 
yers helpfully suggested that he could 
clear the thing up very simply—by 
denouncing the Communist Party. He 
wouldn’t do it. Actually he had at one 
time, after the Hitler-Stalin non- 
aggression pact, been very anti-Com- 
munist; but even before that he had 
convicted himself, in the eyes of the 
Catholic War Veterans and American 
Legion, of “premature anti-fascism” by 
producing The Great Dictator. 


WEEN HE and his American wife 
Oona finally left America with 
their four children, it was only two 
days out at sea that he knew he would 
never return. The news that if he did 
he would be held on Ellis Island for 
a politico-moral inquisition came over 
the ship’s radio. He decided then, but 
did not say so publicly, that he would 
live thenceforward in Europe. The 
problem was to liquidate his American 
holdings and get the money out, so 
that he could continue to produce films 
independent of any outside financing 
as he had been doing for years. 

He brought it off by the breadth of 
two hairs. When the sale negotiations 
were completed, he told his agent to 
fly over with a certified check on the 
next plane. Two days later the U.S. 
authorities—although his taxes were 
fully paid up—claimed an additional 
$500,000 on the ground that he was 
“still a U.S, resident” in 1953 (he had 
already bought the house at Vevey 
in 1952). 

Then there was the matter of some 
$4,000,000 in securities which lay in his 
safe-deposit box in a Los Angeles bank. 
Oona flew 6,000 miles and went to the 
bank with a suitcase. The bank said 
there was no authorization for her to 
have access to the safe-deposit, but 
dug up the mis-filed card a few minutes 
before closing for the week-end. Oona 
shoveled the securities into the suitcase 
and landed in Geneva with it next day, 
while Chaplin went “almost mad with 
worry” because of reports of storms over 
the Atlantic, thinking he might have 
endangered her on such a mission. 

The rest of Oona’s job “back home,” 
which she had approached with a heavy 
heart, was to liquidate their Beverly 
Hills home, paying off with generous 
pensions the staff there and in the 
Chaplin studio. In just a few hours 
with these people who had been like 
part of the family for years, Oona lost 
her sadness in parting forever with her 
native land. They told her of constant 
visits by FBI agents who had been try- 
ing in every way to elicit “evidence” of 
immorality and “communism.” 

“Didn’t he have wild parties with 
naked women?” was typical of the 
questions with which the staff had been 
bombarded. All they could reply was: 
“We have. been with Mr. Chaplin for 
years and he has always behaved like a 
gentleman to us and everyone.” The 
staff wept as the home and studio were 
finally liquidated; but Oona was so dis- 
gusted that she felt she had nothing 
in America and was glad to say good- 
bye to it. 


OT LONG AFTERWARDS she went 
with Charlie to the U.S. Consulate 
in Geneva where he turned in his Amer- 


ican re-entry permit.. “I won’t be need- 
ing it,’ Charlie said. The consul was 
flustered but agreeable, and Charlie did 
not like to embarrass him further by 
taking that opportunity for the final 
business they had with official America. 
Next time they went to London, Oona 
formally renounced her citizenship at 
the U.S. Embassy there. 

In Europe, from the outset, everyone 
had gone out of his way to welcome 
Chaplin as a great artist and show 
contempt for his American persecutors. 
There was a cordial visit with Winston 
Churchill whom he had known for a 
long time; later, however, he sent 


Re . 





to relax world tensions. The mansion 
is set between terraced vineyards rising 
above it and, sloping toward the lake, 
a magnificent tree-girt estate with or- 
chards, flower gardens and a swim- 
ming-pool. 

The place seems almost too peaceful 
to be true—and it is not quite true, 
but Chaplin is determined that it shall 
be. As he and Oona walked my wife and 
myself through the grounds to admire 
the fat pears and tomatoes and the 
view of the Dome du Midi across the 
lake, salvos of rifle fire began stuttering 
from a few hundred yards away. 

“The Swiss government thought it 
was a good place for an army shooting 
range,” Charlie explained. “I disagree, 
and my lawyer is trying to convince 





THE CHAPLIN FAMILY ARRIVES IN ENGLAND 


Churchill a plea to intercede in an 
American case of cold-war injustice, 
which was not even acknowledged. 
There was a banquet given for him by 
top members of the House of Lords and 
Commons. Sitting next to Labourite 
Herbert Morrison, Chaplin asked why 
the Labour government had sold out so 
cheaply to Washington, granting it 
bases in Britain with almost nothing in 
return. When Chaplin said he thought 
the entire cold-war policy was wrong, 
Morrison said: “I entirely disagree,” 
and turned coldly away. 

As honored guest at a Dickens So- 
ciety dinner commemorating the novel- 
ist, Chaplin the self-styled ‘“peace- 
monger” developed his theme on the 
cold war. He called the atom-bomb “the 
greatest possible crime” and said: “If 
Dickens were alive he would be angry.” 
He said war*was out of date as a way 
to solve anything, as Gandhi had suc- 
cessfully shown in India; and “you can 
jail or execute all the Communists, but 
others will rise up calling for bread and 
justice.” The speech “didn’t go well” 
with the Dickensians who had expected 
something cozier and wittily “uncon- 
troversial.” 

When Chaplin finally settled down 
in Vevey to write and compose his new 
film, he realized that his political icono- 
clasm had made little dent in London— 
but nonetheless felt warmly toward his 
native city where he had once again, 
after years of persecution by idiots in 
America, been treated with respect. But 
in the stories he told me of his return 
to London—wickedly imitating as he 
does each of the people involved—he 
showed the same mudlarkish disrespect 
for stuffed-shirts that has character- 
ized his whole life and art. His most 
hilarious one was a lifelike rendering of 
a dialeg between two noble lords over 
the cigars and brandy at a dinner 
where he was a guest, ending with this: 

‘“’"Pon my word, Her Majesty was 
so wonderful at the opening of Par- 
liament that I wanted to shout God 

Save the Queen.” 

“Well, why didn’t you? I would have 
added a few of our hear, hears,” 


T= CHAPLIN HOME at Vevey is at 
the far end of Lake Leman from 
Geneva where Foreign Ministers strive 


them.” 

With this one flaw, the not-quite- 
American who has been a legend around 
the world for 40 years has found a 
paradise for himself, his wife with the 
poise of a queen and the looks of a 
debutante, and their five beautiful 
children. 


S IN THE OLD California days—be- 

fore the witch-hunters’ cries of 
“Communist!” scared most of them 
away—there is the procession of blue- 
bloods and celebrities to his door, still 
gratifying to the East End kid that 
Charlie has never quite stopped being. 
He sees everyone who interests him in 
any way as a person, from the ex-Queen 
of Italy to Max Lerner and Max East- 
man to Spanish grandee Count Bellanca 
(who to Charlie’s delight chose a day 
to visit when Republican Pablo Casals 
was there). But when Chou En-lai was 
in Geneva recently it was Chaplin who 
paid the call. 

What is new and delightful is to have 
London (“I love it—it’s so adventur- 
ous”) and Paris an hour or two away 
when he is in the mood for them; and 
his relations with the people of this 
Swiss community so different from 
Hollywood. He talked of Vevey’s “cul- 
tural society” which he recently enter- 
tained en masse, and imitated puck- 
ishly but affectionately the local doctor 
and masseuse (“Don’t swim in the lake 
—it’s 30% urine”) who perform ardent- 
ly in its orchestra on cellos. 

The four older children (the baby is 
Swiss) go to schools in Lausanne and 
Vevey, where the girls—as I discovered 
when they came trouping home—are 
taught to curtsey elegantly even to 
journalists. The house and staff of 
servants, nurses and gardeners, who 
deem it an honor as well as a pleasure 
to work for “Charlot,” are run with 
luxurious efficiency by Oona, Obviously 
adored by Charlie, and a tension-re- 
laxer to the manner born, she gives the 
impression of a deeply happy woman. 
She dresses simply but smartly in 
clothes which—while she could patron- 
ize the most costly salons in Paris—she 
persists in making herself, 


GOMETHING IN CHARLIE, the kid 
from the slums, needs this luxury 


as testimony to his personal victory 
over life. He and everyone else knows 
that all the cost of it has come out of 
his own creative head, not a penny out 
of exploiting others. 

Here he plans to write in the years 
ahead a play, an opera, and a book—not 
a life story but “describing the mile- 
stones in my spiritual development.” 
Will it discuss his theory of art, I asked? 

“Well, my theory is that there is 
no theory. It will talk a lot about the 
theater, which in spite of all my years 
in movies I know more about than 

anything. As for the character I 

have created—well, you know, there 

has been a lot of nonsense published 
about it. I don’t quite know what he 
is myself. But I do know that tragedy 
and comedy are really the same thing. 

I have built my comedy on great hu- 

man tragedies. You remember The 

Gold Rush. That was based on an 

actual incident where some prospec- 

tors ended by eating roast shoes and 
finally cannibalism—but I made gq 
funny picture of it.” 


HE SUMMED UP America’s political 
witch-hunts as “so bo-oring!”, and 
called today’s America 

“., « So terribly grim in spite of all 
the material prosperity, I’m not 
against materialism but look what 
the American kind has done. They 
no longer know how to weep. Com- 
passion and the old neighborliness 
have gone. People stand by and do 
nothing when friends and neighbors 
are attacked, libeled and ruined.” 

Believing as he does in the kinship 
of tears and laughter, it was a charge 
also of having forgotten how to laugh. 

Sometimes, recalling his ordeal, this 
man who above all things. despises pem- 
posity seemed to catch himself too 
becoming a bit pompous—and then 
with a switch of mood to be laughing 
at himself. But the feeling was deep. 
He said: 

“The worst thing is what it has 
done to the children. They are being 
taught to admire and emulate stool- 
pigeons, to betray and to hate—snd 
all in a sickening atmosphere 2f reli- 
gious hypocrisy.” 

That Chaplin despite all he has un- 
dergone has not forgotten how to laugh 
—and to make the world laugh—he 
proved to us a hundred times over with 
hilarious pantomimings from the new 
film. Now almost ready for production, 
it is about a de-throned king visiting 
the U.S.A. partly to re-charge his bank 
account, partly to negotiate for the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful construc- 
tion in his country. Among other sur- 
prises in store for the little king is a 
lunatic charge of “communism.” 


T IS CHAPLIN’S TRIUMPH that he 

can at the same time be personally 
bitter about America and, as an artist, 
continue to find in it an inexhaustible 
well of humor and human interest. The 
clue to it lay, I felt, in the tenderness 
he showed as he spoke of individual 
Americans. Of some he knew well, like 
Paul Robeson and Rockwell Kent, about 
whose continuing fight-back against 
the witch-hunt I was able to tell him; 
and of nameless others whose small 
actions or words he could not forget, 
or for whom he simply had pity, be- 
cause he understands the frailty of a 
man alone before the great machines 
of organized cruelty. 

I thought, too, of his warm smile as 
I had told him about his legacy to or- 
dinary Americans that maintains a link 
between him and them: the much- 
beloved theme tune of Limelight, which 
—though never identified by the an- 
nouncer—came every day over the radio 
of the jail where I spent my last three 
months in America. The mention of peo- 
ple in jail had made him think of 
another American whom he had liked 
and respected—the late warden of Sing 
Sing, Lewis E. Lawes, who once said 
to him: “Men who go to the chair are 
just the ones with no connections.” 

I thought that no one feels more in- 
tensely than this man—whom somebody 
recently called “the most loved and 
most hated man in the world’—his 
brotherhood with all victims of perse- 
cution, in America or anywhere else. 
Charles Chaplin is an individualist with 
a passionate love for human beings 
everywhere. Such love cannot be over- 
whelmed by his bitterness toward 
“America.” 
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War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The visit forced another problem to 
the fore: the crisis created by U.S. in- 
sistence that the Philippines be elected 
to the Security Council seat allotted to 
E. Europe. Britain’s move to postpone 
the long-deadlocked Council electiong 
until after the Dulles-Tito talks was 
an effort to make more difficult con- 
tinued U.S, opposition to Yugoslavia, 
the British and Soviet-backed candi- 
date. 

London’s New Statesman (11/15) 
suggested that the deadlock could be 
resolved “without loss of U.S. dignity” 
only if the U. S. agreed to the Canadian 
plan on new members. The new admis- 
sions would permit enlargement of the 
Council from 11 to 13 members and thus 
open the way to a compromise. This 
would mean the end of Latin American 
dominance, on which U.S. control of 
the Assembly has been based—a costly 
price to pay, in the U.S. view. Reports 
said the Council race was not discussed 
at Brioni. 

Dulles’ visit, which followed Yugo- 
slav consent to an increase in the size 
of the U.S. military mission (from 44 
to 60 men) and arrangements for deliv- 
ery of 300,000 tons of surplus U.S. 
wheat, also aimed to win Tito’s support 
for U.S. policy on Germany and in the 
Middle East. Tito, in turn, wanted con- 
tinued U.S. military aid and a mora- 
torium on $400,000,000 in commercial 
debts owed the U.S., Britain and 
France. They agreed, at last, that the 
so-called “Soviet satellites’ must re- 
gain their “independence.” 


DULLES’ DREAD: A primary objective 
of Dulles’ journeys around Europe was 
to make sure that no popular front 
governments emerge from the political 
weakness of France and Italy, France’s 
present confusion stems primarily from 
the successful U.S.-backed effort to 
isolate France’s largest political party, 
the Communists, and deprive them of 
any influence in government. The price 
of a 1946 U.S. loan was ouster of the 
Communists from the government; the 
1951 electoral law, termed the “most 
dishonest in French history,” and 
frankly aimed to destroy the Commu- 
nists, reduced Communist representa- 
tion in Parliament from 183 to the 
present 94. 

(Under the 1951 law, it took more 
than 50,000 votes to elect a Communist 
deputy; less than 30,000 to elect depu- 
ties of the four governing parties. In 
the Lille district, for example, 107,000 
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Socialist votes elected five deputies; 
106,000 Communist votes, none; 84,000 
Popular Republican, four; and 94,000 
Gaullists, none.) 

Early national elections are probable 
as a result of Premier Faure’s success 
in winning Assembly approval to hold 
them in December instead of June. But 
the maneuvers of his own Radical So- 
cialist Party, under the steering of his 
avowed enemy, former Premier Mendes- 
France, and Parliament’s inability or 
unwillingness to agree on election re- 
form, may put the elections off till 
spring. 

Mendes-France, whose hatred of com- 
munism is reported to be almost patho- 
logical, is engaged in trying to build 
an anti-Communist “left” coalition. 
Needing time, he wants later elections. 
He also demands a return to the pre- 
war single candidate, single constitu- 
ency system, since he fears even the 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune 

“Geography will be easy. They have 

the same*old borders they had last 
year.” 


“monstrous” 1951 law (a mixture of 
proportional representation and party- 
alliances) might help the Communists 
if they succeeded in forming alliances 
with the Socialists. Communist support 
of Faure’s move for early elections sug- 
gested the CP also believed it will fare 
better under present law than under 
Mendes-France’s proposed reform. 
The CP, urging an alliance with the 
Socialists, has declared that the two 
parties could win all seats from 20 of 
France’s some 90 departments. Socialist 
leaders will undoubtedly continue to 
reject co-operation with the CP; but 
local alliances, if permitted by the lead- 
ership, are likely—and this could be 
the beginning, however small, of a pop- 
ular front, This would be, perhaps, the 
major significance of an election which, 
unless electoral laws are drastically re- 
formed, will return an Assembly not 
much different from the present one. 


DEAD END: Undeterred by the French 
government’s weakened position at 
home and abroad, Foreign Minister 
Pinay at Geneva took a strong anti- 
agreement stand. The Western powers 
admit that they are engaged primarily 
in propaganda rather than negotiation, 
and are claiming great victories. They 
quickly rejected Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov’s proposal that both Ger- 
man governments be consulted at 


Geneva; termed “totally unacceptable” 
the Soviet plan for creation of an all- 
German Council, made up of represen- 
tatives of both German parliaments, to 
lay the groundwork for unification and 


“deal with domestic and foreign affairs; 


have yet to come up with an answer to 
the Soviet charge that they are inter- 
ested not in “free all-German elec- 
tions,” as they claim, but only in incor- 
porating a unified Germany in NATO. 

Most significantly, the West promptly 
withdrew—the moment Molotov accept- 
ed—the Eden plan presented at the 
summit meeting in July. This was 2 
plan for demilitarized zones on both 
sides of the East-West German demar- 
cation line, In the same fashion, West- 
ern disarmament proposals were earlier 
withdrawn as soon as the U.S.S.R. 
accepted them. 

This meant that Dulles had over- 
ridden allied misgivings about his Ger- 
man policy and that British and French 
diplomacy had retreated, once again, 
before Washington’s demand for a com- 
mon anti-Soviet front. Washington thus 
deprived itself of any opportunity of 
finding a way out of the blind alley 
into which its German policy has led. 

That the policy is in a blind alley 
was bluntly emphasized by two former 
U.S. officials in Germany in U.S. pub- 
lications this month. J. F. Golay, former 
head of the U.S. Secretariat of the 
Allied High Commission, wrote (New 
Republic, 11/7): 


“Of the strong position in which we 
once stood to control developments 
in Germany, all that remains to us 
now is such security as is afforded by 
the good faith of an estimable but 
aged politician. . . . The hard fact 
[is] that we are able to do nothing 
to promote reunification, whereas the 
Russians are able to do everything 
and much else too, that the Germans 
desire. ... [Once W. Germany is re- 
armed] it is we, not the Russians, 
who will have the most pressing need 
to come to an understanding on the 
status of Germany and a European 
Security system. Our leaders appar- 
ently do not grasp this point, ... They 
do not even trouble to make cut a 
decent case for themselves.” 


Richard G, Leonard, former chief of 
finance division, U.S. High Commission, 
wrote (Wall St. Journal, 11/2) that W. 
Germany will remain in NATO only so 
long as U.S. troops are stationed there 
and that a united Germany “will almost 
surely be a neutral Germany.” If the 
Soviet stand at Geneva “moves us to 
reconsider our German policy,” he 
added, it “could be a blessing in dis- 
guise.” 


REAPPRAISE MID-EAST TOO: The 
patent failure of Washington’s German 
policy coincides with what Walter Lipp- 
mann has suggested (11/1) “may prove 
to be a setback for the influence of the 
West second only to what happened on 
the mainland of China”’—that is, the 
emergence of the U.S.S.R. as a power 
in the Middle East. Whether we like it 
or not, said Lippmann, “the Soviet 
Union will now be present and parti- 
cipating on equal terms in the diplo- 
macy of the Middle East.” She has very 
strong cards, Lippmann said, not the 
least, the fact that she is “herself a 
shining example of-an under-developed 
country which has developed itself 
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Man the pulpits and put the ink away 


y= International Council of the Christian Churches will oppose the visiting 
of Russian church dignitaries to this country, planned for the near future. 
They claim that the Russian church dignitaries are agents of the Communist 


Party. ... They say: 


“To admit to this country these ‘summit’ church leaders and to permit them 
to use the pulpits of the land will give the Communist Party the same use of 
the pulpit it has in Russia. A Christian pulpit in a free land should not be a 
rostrum for a Communist Party agent... .” 


All of which seems to be good Americanism, if it is poor Christianity. 


Orlando (Fla.) Reporter, Oct, 15. 
* e- 


4 SEE by the papers that we are planning another exchange of Russian visitors. 
This time it will be engineers and newspaper people. But they will come on 
diplomatic passports because the Russians feel that fingerprinting is only for 


criminals. ... 


I am beginning to wonder if it is really necessary to insist on fingerprinting 
for everybody. It is a messy business, as I well know, for I went to get a pistol 
permit the other day at my local police precinct. . . . Since I am a free American 
citizen I did not mind being put in the class of criminals as far as fingerprinting 
went. ... But I can understand how foreigners feel... . 

Eleanor Roosevelt in the Verdun (Canada) Guardian, Oct. 18. 
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Interlandi in Des Moines Register 

“I don’t get these new ‘rules of con- 

duct for a prisoner of war’—I thought 

there weren’t going to be any more 
wars... {%” 


quickly.” Lippmann demanded “an 
agonizing reappraisal” of the whole 
U.S. policy of military pacts to “con- 
tain” the U.S.S.R. 

The Western powers, which have 
maintained their grip on the oil-rich 
and strategic Middle East in part by 
classic “divide and rule” tactics, are 
attempting to put responsibility for re- 
newed Egypt-Israel warfare on the 
U.S.S.R. But Marquis Childs (N. Y. Post, 
11/2) noted that “from the Israeli per- 
spective it was the mistaken effort of 
the West to play for power in the 
Middle East which touched off the pres- 
ent_crisis.” ’ 

Molotov has promised Israeli Foreign 
Minister Sharett that “Israel would not 
be hurt” by Soviet trade (including 
arms) and economic agreements with 
Arab countries, His suggestion for a 
conference of the Big Four with Israel, 
Egypt and other Arab states has been 
ignored by the Western powers. But it 
is only through such agreement—and 
not through the maintenance of exclu- 
sive Western colonial control with its 
inevitable promotion of national and 
racial tensions—that peace in the Mid- 
dle East may be ultimately assured. 


American beauties 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The most educational paper is the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN, But many 
ladies, when they come in the 
beauty shop, take it to read for a 
few moments and let it go. It 
will take a few thousand years for 
the people to learn a little horse 
sense. R. 8. 


FIST 


Like The Travels of Marco Polo, 

this book is the report of a Westerner 
on the new world of the East, 

an absorbing account of a journey from 
Paris, the traditional capital of the West, 
to that new focus in Asia, Peking. 

This first book to tell how it feels 

for an American to live and travel for 

a year in Red China is also an adventure 
in understanding the shifts of power 
which are profoundly changing 
modern man’s world outlook. 


PARIS to PEKING 


by Joseph R. Starobin 


278 pages, decorated with modern Chinese indus- 
trial and historical woodcuts. $975 


Order from your bookstore or with this coupon. 
TET | 














. CAMERON ASSOCIATES ; 
100 West 23 St., New York, N. Y. i. 
Enclosed is 1) check [) money order for.......... 
mm copy (ies) of Paris to Peking. Please send to: gy 
® Name. © 
(please print) 

B Street. e 
2 City. Zone. State. . 
a 
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TO GIVE—TO KEEP—TO ENJOY 


By special ‘arrangement with the manufacturers 


GBS OFFERS 


OTS TRAKA! 




















BRAHMS’ 
Concerto for vio- 
lin and orchestra 
in D major, opus 77 

played by 

DAVID OISTRAKH 

with the State 
Orchestra of the 
U.S. S. R. 
Kyril Kondrashin, 
conductor 


GILELS! 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in G minor 
with 
BEETHOVEN’S 
Piano Sonata in C 
Opus 2, No. 3 
performed by 
EMIL GILELS 
with the State 
Orchestra of the 
U.S.S.R. 
Kyril Kondrashin, 
conductor 





Critics here and abroad have acclaimed Oistrakh 
and Gilels with such terms as “legendary mas- 
ters,” “prodigious vitruosos.” You can hear them 
now in these fine recordings, made from new 
high-quality tapes in 12 in., 334 RPM long play- 
ing records by the authorized distributors. 


Limited offer, each $3.95 ppd. 





Child's Introduction to 
the Great Composers 
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9. 4 +o 
Eight 78 RPM records containing 
32 instrumental selections arranged 
for woodwind orchestra by Mitchell 
Miller. Such all-time favorites as 
Mozart’s “Turkish Rondo,” Chopin’s 
“Minute Waltz,” Wagner’s “Pil- 
grim’s Chorus,” Ravel’s “Bolero,” 
and many others. No better way to 
open the wide vista of musical ex- 
perience to children than with this 
chest of fine, high-fidelity records 
of the Golden Record Chest Series. 
$3.95 ppd. 





= oe 
FREE GIFT SERVICE 
Guardian Buying Service will gift- 
ship and enclose a gift card to 
anyone you name in the U.S, at 
NO EXTRA CHARGE, 


GBS prices include postal 
charges unless otherwise 


noted, 
= — 





Guatemalan 
Hand-Loomed 
Skirts 





Hand-woven by Guatemalan Indian 
craftsmen in brilliant colors and 
intricate, distinctive patterns. NO 
TWO THE SAME. Not prints—they 
are beyond imitation by factory 
technique. We have shopped simi- 
lar handcraft at twice the price. 
Heavy, tightly woven cottons in 
beautiful background colors of 
black, navy green and brown. AT 
NEW LOW PRICE. 

$11.95 ppd. 


In ordering. give exact waist meas- 
urement and background color 
you wish. 


GIFTS 
FOR CHILDREN 


THREE EXCEPTIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


We heartily recommend these three 
Child Guidance Toys, for children 
4 to 8 


TURN-A-GEAR: 9 removable gears 
interlock in many different and 
interesting patterns. Combines ac- 
tion, color and sound. Develops 
mechanical aptitude. 


TEACH-A-TIME CLOCK: Clock with 
hands and removable numbers. 
Numbers will only fit in proper 
slot on clock. Makes a game of 
teaching how to tell time. 


ADDITION SCALE: A delightful way 
to learn addition. Number on one 
side of scale will only balance with 
proper addition on other side, i.e., 
7 will balance only with 6 and 1 
or 5 and 2, etc. 

ALL 3—only $4.50 ppd. 


KEYS OF LEARNING 
Child Guidance toy (ages 2-3) 
teaches piece and puzzize fit, man- 
ual dexterity, eye-hand coordina- 
tion. Sturdily constructed, 161” 
toy, contains 6 blocks, 6 keys. The 
correct block must fit into corres- 
ponding nest, to remove block the 
correct key must be inserted and 
turned. Color association helps 
solve puzzle. 

$3.50 ppd. 


CHILD’S DRESS in white Swiss 
voile with choice uf multicolored, 
blue or red Hungarian hand em- 
broidery. Ages 3, 4, 5, 6. Washable. 
TTT TTT Tr $3.50 ppd. 


CHILDREN’S HANKERCHIEFS., Are 
made in England, of washable, 
color-fast cotton with attractive 
Story Book picture on each. Set 
consists of Hansel & Gretel, 
Cinderella, Goldilocks, Sleeping 
Beauty, Red Riding Hood and 
Snow White. 

Box of 6, $1.29 ppd. 


EDUCATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
RECORDS 


American Folk Songs for Children. 
Pete Seeger. 11 folk songs with 5 
string banjo accompaniment, 


Birds, Beasts, Bugs & Little Fishes. 
Pete Seeger. No. 710. Animal 
songs for very young. 


Birds, Beasts, Bugs & Bigger Fishes. 
Pete Seeger. No. 711, Animal 
songs for school days. 


Follow the Sunset. Charity Bailey 
with narration by Robert Emmett. 
No. 706. A beginning geography 
record with 9 songs from around 
the world. Adapted from the book 
by Herman and Nina Schneider. 


Songs to Grow On. Pete Seeger, 
Charity Bailey, Lead Belly, Ade- 
laide Van Way and Cisco Hous- 
ton. American folk songs for 
school ages. No, 720. 

Ceeeeeceeesceeeeee $395 each ppd. 


More Songs to Grow On. Alan Mills 
with guitar. No 709. For very 
young. 


INTRODUCTION TO ORCHESTRA 
for' children. All orchestra instru- 
ments explained and demonstrat- 
ed in Simon & Shuster’s album 
of 8 unbreakable 78 rpm records. 

socccsecece S390 Ppa. 
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DRESS-UP APRON 


Hand blocked colors printed in 
Hindu Paisley design on homespun 
cotton with background colors of 
black, brown, green, red. This 27” 
wide apron is perfect for the 
hostess, and equally good for trans- 
forming the basic black dress with 
& dash of color. 

$1.50 ppd. 
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JUST ARRIVED FROM INDIA 


Beautiful Sari handmade eve- 
ning bags of black velveteen 
with lovely gold tinsel embroi- 
dery in stylized floral pattern. 
This generous sized 8”x 5” bag 
adds a nice note of glitter and 
glamor to evening dress. 


$6.95 ppd. 


OTT 


FOR WOMEN 


COTTON KERCHIEEFS, beautiful 
Paisleys or polka dots, 29” square. 
Guaranteed washable. Paisleys 
have black, red, blue and natural 
background; polka dots are red 
or blue on white, white on red 
or blue. Specify choices. 

Ciseeee rerrere r 2 for $1.25 ppd. 


COTTON PRINT SKIRTS, hand 
blocked, from India, peasant-style 
washables with zipper closure, 
button-down belts. Give waist 
size (24” to 32”) and choice of 
background color (black, blue, 
green and natural). 
46406044040644 41000003 $4.50 ppd. 


FAMOUS PERFUMES—65 king size 
nips of perfumes (all leading 
brands) with book to help test 
type of perfume suited to dif- 
ferent personalities. 

Cece cere ereeeresersoes $2.95 ppd. 


STRETCH NYLONS 


lst quality sheer (with seams) in 
new shades “Treasure” (light beige), 
“Blush” (darker beige); sizes A 
(8-9), B (914-10), C (10% and 
over). Comes in box of 3 pr. of 
same size and shade. 
3 pr. for $3.98 ppd. 
4 boxes (12 pr) for $14.50 ppd. 


PEASANT BLOUSE 


Exquisite Magyar blouses in white 
Swiss voile with beautiful multi- 
color hand embroidery. Hand 
smocked and hand embroidered in 
Hungary with D.M.C. thread. Color- 
ful, washable, serviceable. For sports, 
Office, party or everyday wear. Sizes 
32 to 42. Specify size. 

$4.50 ppd. 


GIRL’S BLOUSE 


Of same material and design as 
adult blouse. In white voile 
with choice of red, blue, or multi- 
color embrodiery, Sizes by age: 
4, 6, 8 and 10. 

$4.50 ppd. 


PURE SILK KERCHIEFS 


From Japan 1712” squares with 
hand-rolled hems, for a lovely dash 
of color in neck or pocket of dresses, 
sweaters, *coats. Beautiful shades of 
baby blue, red, maize, kelly green, 
tourquoise, white, luggage brown, 
lavender, navy, nile green, pink, 
Sold by dozen only for 

$3.69 ppd. 


GUEST TOWELS, luxury item of 
Irish linen in choice of dark 
brown, wine, Kelly green, red 
or white. Spoked hemstitch at 
bottom; 114, by 19 in. Dozen 
lots only. 

069660408 seeese 12 for $5.90 ppd. 


« FOR MEN 


IRISH LINEN MEN’S 
HANKERCHIEFS 
Luxurious but inexpensive gift of 


king-size handkerchiefs. 
y% dozen—$4.50 ppd. 


WALES WALLETS FOR 
MEN & WOMEN 


Genuine morocco leather zipper 
billfold with picture case. Man’s 
in black or brown, Women’s in red, 
green or goat. 

$4.95 ppd, 
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While They Last 


Schick “Custom” Electric 
RAZOR 
LIMITED QUANTITY 
First come, first served, 
Listed at $28.50. 
$17.95 ppd. 











REMINGTON “60” 
DeLUXE SHAVER 


Rated best for speed and closeness. 
Lightweight. Easy to handle. AC 
or DC. 6 cutters, 

$23.50 ppd. 


CHEF’S UTILITY SET 


3 piece Ancienne Maison cutlery by 
EKCO of France. 6” blade on large 
cook's knife, plus vegetable and 
paring knife, Triple riveted handles 
with tang running thru to base. 
In handsome gift case of plastic in 
fleur-de-lis design. 

$6.95 ppd. 
PARKER “21” FOUNTAIN PEN 
For office, home and school. Polished 
metal cap and clip, choice of black 
or medium blue. 

$3.95 ppd. 





NEST OF DOLLS 





Quaint family of 6 gaily colored Polish dolls, ranging in sizze 


% 


from 61/,” down to the pig-tailed baby of 114”. Hand painted 
with lacquer finish. Hand-turned wood fits each one perfectly 
into another. So lovable that they will be favorites of all chil- 


dren from the ages of 3 to 83. 


$3.95 ppd. 
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YOUR GIFT 
CHECK-LIST 
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AVOID THE HOLIDAY 
RUSH. ORDER NOW! 











Dormey Portable Mixer 


Chrome plated lifetime finish 
(won't crack, peel, chip or stain) 
portable mixer, weighs only 334 lbs. 
Five speeds enable you to whip, 
fold, stir, mix or beat. Each speed 
designed for specific job. Nickel- 
chrome beaters of large size com- 
bined with full power motor move 
swiftly thru heaviest batter. Lever 
releases beaters easily—no tugging. 
Dormey easy to store (in kitchen 
drawer); cinch to clean (damp cloth 
for outside, soapy water for beat- 
ers); non-tip, stand-up base, fins 
each side keeps it upright when 
not in use. Recipe book included, 
and full operating instructions. 
$19.50 ppd. 


“OTHER GIFTS 
REGINA ELECTRIKBROOM 


Only vacuum cleaner designed for 
daily use, weighs 634 Ilbs., swivel- 
action nozzle, does work of uphol- 
stery brush, dust mop, carpet 
Sweeper — without attachments. 
Handy dirt cup empties like ash 
tray, Hangs up on any hook. Ship- 
ped express charges collect. 

$34.95 


POLISHER & SCRUBBER, versatile 
twin-brush Regina which scrubs 
waxes, polishes, buffs. With 2 
wax-anGd-scrub brushes, 2 polish 
brushes, 2 buff pads. AC-DC. 


1955 EUREKA VAC, the super Roto- 
Matic with Zip-Clip swivel top on 
4-wheel roto-dolly. The all-in- 
one cleaner, complete with tools; 
AC-DC. 
esas CT ORTT TO TRAIT TCT en 

shipped express charges collect 
sAUNDRY MARKING pen, quick- 
drying, odorless, black indelible 
ink. 
osa0eeee seeeeees $1.15; refill 50c. 


IMPORTED STAINLESS 
STEEL FLATWARE 
Scandinavian style made in Japan, 
sturdily consructed, one-piece, solid 
handles, good weight, require no 
polishing, just a soaking in suds. 
24-pe. service for 6 (dinner knife, 
dinner fork, soup spoon, tea spoon). 

$12.95 ppd. 
32-pc. service for 8 (8 each of above 
basic pieces). 

$16.95 ppd. 


4-pe, set of serving pieces—gravy 
ladle, berry spoon, meat fork, pie 
server. 


$5.95 ppd. 
OPEN STOCK PRICES 


Dinner EMU ciccccvccccee SH CR, 
Dinner fork «.cccccsccccces V5C CR. 
SOUP SPOON cccccccccccccce SSC CA. 
Tea spoon erccccccescces 40C Ca, 
Galad 207K «2... eocccccccce SUC CA, 
Butter spreader ......e00. 55C Ca 
Serving sSpOOn .......seee- 70C ea. 


TOP-RATED TYPEWRITERS 
ROYAL QUIET DeLUXE 
Line meter, push button top, visible 
tab set, special spacer. Specify pica 
or elite Shipping charges collect. 

List Price: $119.72. 
Guard, Price: $86.50 incl. fed. tax 


SMITH CORONA SUPER 
Keyset tabulator, page gauge, silent 
plaes. Shipped express charges col- 
lect. List Price: $120.50. 

Guard, Price: $86.50 incl. fed. tax 


GUARDIAN ANGEL LOTION SHAM- 
POO, in handy plastic bottle. Its 
quality detergent base makes for 
easier rinsing and economy — 
smaller quantities needed. 
Tere Terie Lu $1 ppd. 


SNAP-ON LIGHT DIFFUSER 
Handsome molded Fiberglass snaps 
on over bulb. Gives softer, more re- 
laxed light, eliminates gjare. 14” 
diameter, natural-color shade, wash- 
able and durable. No special at- 
tachment needed for switch lights. 

$2.98 ppd. 


Extension Arm 
For use for pull-chain’ sockets 
(keeps cord clear of diffuser). 
59c ea. ppd. 


PRESSURE COOKER, 4-quart Mir- 
ro-Matic. Automatic pressure con- 
trol, heavy-guage aluminum al- 
loy. Recommended by consumer 
research org. 

. East of Mississippi, $10.20 ppd. 
..West of Mississippi, $10.95 ppd. 


HOME HAIR-CUTTING set: electric 
hair-clipper (AC only), barber's 
comb, fine-quality shears, in- 
struction book# Made by Oster, 
mfrs. of professional barbering 
equipment. 

(tessa saresweseaee $10.95 ppd. 

SILICONE IRONING BOARD 
COVER: Scorch-resistant; stain- 
proof: lasts a long time. 

Co reer reccccccerecocsces $1.50 ppd. 





An all-around gift special 


PARKER “21” 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 







List price $5.00 
GBS Price $3.95 


Solves your gift problem: for office, home and school. 
Has polished metal cap and clip; choice of black or 


medium blue. 








Exquisite Swiss Scarves 


Featherlight, fleecy (100% virgin wool) 32” squares. Beautiful example of 
full-color Swiss artcraft. Distinctive in floral and paisley patterns, no 
two alike. In background colors of white, chamois yellow, green, red, 
blue, brown, black, navy. In ordering give background color desired. 


$4.50 ppd. 


GUARDIAN ORIGINALS: 





We are proud to present our beautiful:new set 
of greeting cards, drawn expressly for us by a 
group of American artists. 8 cards (7 different 





designs). Printed in 4 colors, 514”x61%”. Sold 
only in sets of 8. Set of 8 cards with envelopes. 


ppd. $1 





VERSATILE UTILITY SAW, 12- 
inch spring-steel blade of Swedish 
stainless resists rust, corrosion. 
Plastic handle. Cuts meats, 
frozen food packages (saves 
waste), hard squashes, etc.; good 
for pruning shrubs, small wood 
work, soft metal Jobs. Clean like 
other stainless utensils. 

$2.75 ppd. 


STEAM BASKET: Steams, cooks 
vegtables. Retains natural vita- 
mins. Fits into any pot 5 to 


91” wide. 
Ce rccerceeecccceeeeseeese S100 ppd. 
NEW ’TATER BAKER 
New model Eveready on-the-oven 
potato baker, roll warmer, Efficient, 
economical, retains heat while keep- 


ing kitchen cool. Saves money 
on gas. 


For Women 


Wales French 


$3.55 ppd. 





GIVE THE GIFT 
WITH THE YEAR ROUND LIFT 
We'll send a greeting with 
your Guardian gift subs. 

















Genuine cowhide, polished gilt 
frame, sturdy spring-clip and snap- 
fastener; combination change purse 
and wallet. Red, green, navy blue. 
(excise tax incl.) ppd. $5 


Lovely Czech 


For Men 
Wales “Pocket 
Secretary” 


ae 






FOUR-IN-ONE 
The gift for every man, Contains 
pocket for greenbacks, memo pad, 
attached gilt pencil, open photo 
window, removable leather 8-view 
pass case. In genuine goat morocco 
or pigskin. Black or brown. 

(tax incl.) $5.95 ppd, 





Tablecloths 


aman 
i ‘ Sec , m 3 A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
ee UARDIAN 
oo. Sy conenne BUYING 





qs Name 


Natural linen background in multi- 
color plaid design with predominant 
color in choice of brown, green or 
red. These pure linen cloths are 
washable, color fast. Come in 2 sizes: City 

51x51 — $2.75 ppd. 

51x69 — $3.95 ppd. 





17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each Order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Address COSHH EHET EES ESE HEHHEEHEH HEHEHE HESEEE: 


serqneniaadewesedieteusas: eee 


SERVICE 


Amount 





TOTAL 
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JOSEPH STAROBIN'S NEW BOOK 





‘Paris to Peking’ —and a moral 


By Kumar Goshal 

OSEPH STAROBIN’s new book* cov- 

ers the period 1952-54, during which 
he twice visited China and traveled in 
France, Italy and the Soviet Union. 
About a third of the 280-page book 
Geals with France and Italy; the rest is 
devoted to China. 

Readers of his previous book, Eye- 
witness in Indo-China, will find in this 
one the same observant eye, the blend- 
ing of theory and personal experience, 
the presentation of significant statis- 
tical data in terms of human activity 
and achievement. Starobin gives facts 
and figures about the French and 
Italian economy and describes the 
political scene in both countries. 


ROLE OF THE LEFT: What impressed 
Starobin most about these two coun- 
tries was the role played by the Left. 
In France, He found “the Communist 
position . . . very strong relative to any 
other single force, but it has no allies 
which approach it in strength.” “The 
Communist vote in parliament,” Staro- 
bin writes, “can be used skillfully to 
coincide with that of other parties”; 
but Communists are not taken into the 
Cabinet “as their position among the 
electorate warrants.” 

In Italy, however, Starobin says, a 
strong Communist party allied with 
Pietro Nenni’s strong Socialist party 
has increased “the maneuverability of 
the Left,” making it impossible for any- 
thing being “done in this land without 
the Left, or against the Left.” 


THE CHANGE IN CHINA: Starobin 
devotes the greater part of his book to 
“a whole body of ideas, as well as a 
monumental experience, [which] were 
involved in what was happening in 
China.” He gives a wealth of informa- 
tion about China in the throes of re- 
construction: the rapid building of a 
modern economy; land reform; treat- 
ment of minorities; education and 
sanitation; the vast irrigation and 
power projects; culture and education; 
what “self-criticism” really means; the 


character of the coalition government 
led by the Communist party, and the 
composition of the other parties. 
Being a Marxist and not a Utopian, 
Starobin does not present an idyllic 
picture of a feudal society in transition 








of the irony of coincidence,” he points 
out that the manuscript of the book 
was ready for re-typing on May 11, 
1955, by which time Collier’s predictions 
were thoroughly discredited. World War 
III had not taken place; the Geneva 
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Giles in Daily Express, London 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET IS WELCOMED TO ENGLAND 
“I know someone’s Chick who’ll be up on a charge for un-American activities.” 


towards socialism. He points out the 
existence of corruption and inefficiency 
within and outside the government, as 
there was bound to be in a China just 
emerging from chaos. The significant 
thing, however, was that these evils 
were being rooted out fast with the 
least social and economic dislocation; 
even more significant was the fact that 
there was greater stress on rehabilita- 
tion and reform of the guilty than on 
punishment. He writes: 

“Few people were removed from 
their posts, for the object of the 
criticism was to get a better quality 
of work and not simply the replace- 
ment of the individual offender.” 

NEW HOPE: Starobin says he began 
his book on May 10, 1952, when, ac- 
cording to a Collier’s Weekly article 
(10/27/51). World War III was to have 
broken out. “Without making too much 


summit meeting was scheduled in two 
month’s time, where “the basis would 
be laid for ending the cold war”; “an 
era of peace, quite unprecedented in 
human history,” would be at hand “if 
the promise of Geneva were realized,” 
although to realize it ‘a great process 
of political struggle would be required.” 
“What is happening now,” Starobin 
writes, “results from the new constella- 
tion of forces that came into being” 
after World War II in countries that 
truly uprooted fascism and among peo- 
ples who have shed feudalism and 
colonialism. Starobin says: 
“Archimedes would have been im- 
pressed with this lever of historical 
action that stretches from Paris to 
Moscow to Peking... . Paris, the heart 
of Europe, is the stronghold of the 
democratic tradition which has cen- 
tury-old roots in the West, and con- 
stitutes one end of the lever. Its 


fulcrum has been Socialist Russia. ... 
Beyond a doubt, the Soviet possession 
of the same weapons of annihilation 
as our own country has made the 
stalemate out of which peace is pos- 
sible... .. At the far end of the lever 
is the titanic revolution of China, in 
which one out of every four members 
of the human family has been en- 
listed. ...From Paris to Peking 
stretches a solidarity of peoples which 
rises above present differences of so- 
cial system. ... To this new reality, 
America must adjust itself.” 


FOR A NEW EVALUATION: “To end 
the cold war abroad,” Starobin writes, 
“the cold war at home will have to be 
ended.” The market-place of ideas and 
free political competition among them 
must be restored. Political injustices 
must be righted by those who have 
power to do so. “No one, including those 
on the Left also, can escape the obliga- 
tion of a creative self-examination and 
self-criticism.” 


The Left must take “a fresh look at 
how effective fit] has been in associ- 
ating with others.” “Above all,” Staro- 
bin says, 

“ , nothing lasting can be accom- 

plished unless it is in the temper, the 

language, the tradition of our people. 

... It requires projecting a valid pro- 

gram, and developing new habits of 

thought and behavior.” 

Declaring that joint effort for Amer- 
ican progress is impossible by “ostraciz- 
ing Marxists,” Starobin writes: 

“[Marxists] on the other hand, can 

neither conceal nor dilute what they 
stand for. In asserting their right to 
be what they are, they are asserting 
a defense of our people’s whole his- 
tory and undeniable record. ... The 
big problems remain for Americans 
themselves to solve; no other people 
can make our history for us, and no- 
body wants to.” 

Readers of this book will look forward 
to Starobin’s next book, in which he 
promises to develop in detail the ideas 
in his last chapter, 

Paris to Peking includes some delight- 
ful Chinese woodcuts and paper cut- 
outs, and a servicable bibliography; an 
index would have been helpful. 


*PARIS TO PEKING, by Joseph Staro- 
bin, Cameron Associates, Inc., 100 W. 
23d St., N.Y.C. 11. 280 pp. $3.75. 





WILLIS McCALL HIDES AGAIN 





Shooting of 10 Florida citrus workers 
climaxes packers ‘cheap labor’ drive 


By Eugene Gordon 

IO PACKINGHOUSE Workers’ James 

A. .Luke on the night of Oct. 19 
was telling a meeting of 25 Negro citrus 
pickers at Umatilla, Lake County, Fla., 
why they should be in the union. Quiet 
was shattered by the crash of shotgun 
blasts and shattering windows. Ten 
workers were wounded, 24-year-old 
Artis Griffin with 30 birdshot pellets 
in the left side and arm. Four windows 
across the room of the little Masonic 
lodge building were blown out. Wit- 
nesses said four white men in a car 
with covered-over license plates had 
stopped near the place and put on 
masks before shooting. 

Lake County Sheriff Willis V. McCall’s 
office ignored union requests to in- 
vestigate. But Gov. LeRoy Collins, prod- 
ded by labor and the press, wired 
McCall for a report; he was told that 
the sheriff had left with his wife on a 
pleasure-boat trip right after the shoot- 
ing and had ordered his staff to do 
and say nothing until he returned. 


NEGRO-HATER: Umatilla-born 46- 
year-old McCall is a member of the 
Elks, Kiwanis Club, Federal State In- 
spection Assn., Chamber of Commerce, 
Masons and the Scottish Rites, and 
president of the Florida Sheriffs Assn. 

First elected sheriff in 1942, he has 
been twice re-elected. The St. Peters- 
burg Times (10/29) urged his defeat 
when he runs again because McCall’s 
“racial views, his prejudice and his 
bigotry encourage the kind of violence” 
that flared at Umatilla. He should, says 
the paper, “use the same vim and vigor 
in finding and arresting [the gunmen] 
as he did in the now famous Grove- 


land case.” 

The Groveland—“Little Scottsboro”’— 
case began with the July 6, 1949, posse- 
killing of Ernest Thomas and the 
arrests of Charles Greenlee, Walter Lee 
Irvin and Samuel Shepherd, allegedly 
for beating a young white man and 
raping his wife. The St. Petersburg 
paper last week recalled praising the 
sheriff for sitting on the jail steps and 
successfully pleading with the mob to 
“let the law handle this case, boys, let 
justice be done.” 


THE KILLER: The Times, which from 
the first has doubted the Groveland 
prisoners’ guilt, recalls that the trial 
was held “amid charges that confes- 
sions had been beaten out of them and 
that defense witnesses had been scared 
out of the state or into silence,” pre- 
sumably by Sheriff McCall. It said: 
“The state’s case failed to convince 
us that the sheriff had the right 
men, but a Lake County jury con- 
victed them. Two were sentenced to 
die, a third to life imprisonment be- 
cause of his age. The case went all 
the way to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which reversed the verdict and or- 
dered a new trial.” 


Sheriff McCall, transporting Irvin 
and Shepherd from Raiford prison for 
retrial, shot both. Irvin survived. A 
plea for commutation based on doubt 
of his guilt is now before Florida’s 
Pardon Board. 

McCall’s insistence that it’s nobody’s 
business but his what goes on in Lake 
County is backed by his deeds. He has 
attacked efforts of a white ministers’ 
committee to save Irvin’s life; ordered 
five children into a jimcrow school be- 


cause he doubted they were Cherokee 
Indians; raided the offices of a local 
newspaper which helped the children. 


THE AIM—LOW WAGES: While help- 
ing fellow-Floridian and “Natl. Assn. 
for Advancement of White People” 
founder Bryant Bowles to inflame Wil- 
mington, Del., mobs against school 
integration, he winked that he hadn’t 
yet solved the killings of Harry T? and 
Harriet Moore. The NAACP leaders were 
bomb-murdered while they slept on 
Christmas eve, 1951, at Mims, Lake 
County. McCall had the aid of the FBI. 

Events in and around Florida’s orange 
groves prove, as the Negro San Fran- 
cisco Sun-Reporter (10/29) pointed out, 
that citrus growers “are interested in 
having crops harvested for as little 
as possible,” whether workers be black 
or white. They don’t want their cheap 
labor organized, “‘so they took matters 
into their own hands” and tried to 
murder the organizer and scare the 
workers. The “little as possible’ which 
growers pay for picking one box of 
budded oranges is 15c; 25c for seedlings. 
James Luke was telling the unorgan- 
ized pickers that as union members 
they may soon get 20 cents for a box 
of budded and 40 for a box of seedlings. 
The union is talking about a strike to 
compel increases. Since this is the peak 
of the citrus-picking season, employers 
are mad enough to kill. A strike would 
involve pickers, truck drivers and grove 
workers. 

Though blaming union field represen- 
tative Otis Nation and the UPW for 
the shooting, McCall has threatened to 
“get” Nation and to “protect” Lake 
County from “Communist” union meet- 
ings. The reason why Luke spoke in- 
stead of Nation at Umatilla was that 
McCall had ordered Nation to stay out 
of Lake County. 


THE “OUTSIDERS”: Florida grove 


workers’ wages were raised by one- 
third in the 1951-52 season through 
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Ivey in St. Petersburg Times 
A GENTLE REMINDER! 


organization, Since then packinghouse 
operators have flooded the market with 
workers from Jamaica and the Baha- 
mas and wages were cut. 

Nine thousand off-shore laborers were 
brought into Florida, “none of whom 
were needed,” Nation told the Orlando 
Sentinel (10/22). He said the state’s en- 
tire crop could be harvested by 15,000 
“native pickers” in 30 weeks. The over- 
ators use the outsiders to keep wage- 
rates down and to maintain a pool of 
unemployed. In addition to workers 
from the West Indies, the operators are 
seeking 15,000 to 20,000 workers from 
other Southern states. Nation said the 
union’s first consideration is to get jobs 
for all Florida workers and then higher 
wages and better working conditions. 

Florida Packinghouse locals have 
both Negro and white members. The 
union has a $1,500,000 strike fund. 
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THE SACB HEARING 





Washington Pension Union wins a point: 
charge that CP founded it is tossed out 


fitmves the Washington Pension 
Union is now being tried as a 
“communist-front” organization before 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
in Seattle, it plans no let-up in its work 
for senior citizens while awaiting the 
outcome. The Union announced on Oct. 
20 that it was sending a delegation to 
a conference of pension organizations 
in 11 Western states scheduled for Los 
Angeles Nov. 4-5. WPU president C. H. 
Fisher will head his state’s delegation. 

The Los Angeles conference was to 
muster support for the Kefauver-Roose- 
velt bill to overhaul the public assist- 
ance section of the Federal Social 
Security Act. Among other things it 
would boost state pensions (with fed- 
eral assistance) to $100 a month; lower 
the age limit for women applicants 
from 65 to 62; permit earnings up to 
$50 a month without deductions; out- 
law liens on pensioners’ homes up to 
$5,000 assessed value; and outlaw the 
practice of publishing pensioners’ 
names. 


U.S. LOSES A POINT: The Justice 
Dept., which is seeking to force the 
WPU to register as a “communist- 
front” under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, concluded its case on Oct. 19 
and the defense was given until Nov. 


7 to prepare its rebuttal. Sixteen 
motions to dismiss all or parts of the 
government’s case were denied by Harry 
P. Cain, who is presiding at the hear- 
ings as a one-man panel. But Cain did 
strike out the government’s contention 
that the Communist Party itself, work- 
ing in secret, founded the WPU in 1937. 
Said Cain: 


“There is no real or substantial evi- 
dence establishing that the Pension 
Union was conceived and planned as 
@ program or project of the Commu- 
nist Party in advance of the activities 
leading to its eventual formation.” 
Defense attorney Jay G. Sykes argued 

his motion for dismissal on the ground 
“that there is no direct, tangible evi- 
dence of the domination of the Pension 
Union by the Communist Party.” He 
added: 

“We will concede two things that 
have never really been at issue ... 
that the Communist Party was in- 
terested in the Pension Union, and 
that there were Communists in the 
Pension Union. However, interest 
does not constitute domination.” 


MRS. HARTLE’S ROLE: Chief govern- 
ment witness was Mrs. Barbara Hartle, 
one-time CP leader who became an in- 
former after she was convicted under 


the Smith Act in 1953. Now serving a 
five-year sentence, she is expected to 
win an early parole for her current 
work. She frequently contradicted her- 
self on the stand and under cross- 
examination admitted that she has no 
knowledge of CP-WPU affairs since 
July, 1950 (when the Internal Security 
Act was passed) and that she could not 
now identify any present members of 
the Pension Union as Communists, She 
‘also revealed total ignorance of the 
Pension Union’s social security pro- 
gram and could not name any item 
advanced by the Union in six initiatives 
it placed on the ballot, two of which 
were enacted into law. 

Government witness H. C. Armstrong, 
one-time Communist, swore that the 
Party secretly planned the WPU’s for- 
mation, but two other government 
witnesses, James T. Sullivan, the or- 
ganization’s first president, and Howard 
G. Costigan, both testified that the CP 
actually opposed its formation at the 
time. 


NINE-YEAR CAREER: Costigan, once 
a noted progressive political figure in 
the Pacific Northwest and now a pub- 
licist in Hollywood, took credit for con- 
ceiving the WPU and said: 

“J did not form the Pension Union 
at the dictate of the Communist 
Party, but in spite of the Party.” 
Several of the government’s witnesses 

described themselves as former under- 
cover agents for the FBI in the Com- 
munist Party. One, Clark Harper, said 
he received between $18,000 and $19,000 


from the FBI over a nine-year period. 
He won some notoriety in 1953 when 
he held a Communist Party meeting 
in his home the evening before he 
turned up as a surprise government 
— in the 1953 Seattle Smith Act 
rial, 


THE CAIN BIAS: Pension Union lead- 
ers are continuing a public campaign 
for a recess or postponement of the 
hearings until the Supreme Court rules 
on the constitutionality of the Mc- 
Carran Act. In addition, they plan to 
challenge Cain to disqualify himself as 
hearing officer. As U.S. Senator from 
Washington, Cain in 1949 said in tes- 
timony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: 

“I would like to point out to this 
committee that the Washington Pen- 
sion Union is one of the most 
notorious communist-front organiza- 
tions in our state and its entire high 
command has been identified as be- 
pe ae to the Communist Party be- 
fore the Washington State Un- 
American Activities Committee.” 
(Congressional Record, March 3, 
1949, p. 1771). 

Through newspaper ads and other 
means, WPU leaders are urging that 
protests be sent to Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell and to Harry P. Cain, Hear- 
ing Officer, SACB, Federal Court 
House, Seattle, Wash. 
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NEWS FLASH! 
A newspaper in English, “Moscow 
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from Moscow; mailed from New 
York, $5. To obtain the Jan. 
issues subscription orders must 
reach us without delay. 
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AUTHOR AND LECTURER 


George Marion 


HE GOOD FIGHT lost one of its 

most effective fighters when author 
George Marion, well-known to GUAR- 
DIAN readers through his books and 
lecture tours, died of a heart attack 
Nov. 2 in New York, He had just fin- 
ished typing the concluding para- 
graphs of a preface to a new edition 
of his most recent book, Stop the Press!, 
to be published in Czechoslovakia. He 
arose from his work and remarked to 
his wife, Betty, “I’ve put too much 

* physical and mental energy into this.” 

Then he collapsed and died. He was 
50 years old. 

His best-known previous works were 








is dead at 50 


Bases & Empire; a Chart of American 
Expansion; The Communist Trial; an 
American Crossroads; and, in 1950, All 
Quiet in the Kremlin, a report of an 
extended visit to the Soviet Union. St. 
Louis-born and raised in the Midwest, 
he became a seaman, free lance writer 
and world traveler. He worked for a 
time in the 30’s for Havas, the French 
news agency in Paris, and covered 

ie Spanish civil war for U.S. news- 
papers and magazines including the 
N.Y. Daily Worker, where he later 


worked for a year as a staff writer. He 
spent six years on Hearst’s N.Y. Daily 
Mirror, 


quitting in 1946 to write a 


powerful pamphlet called The “Free 
Press”: Portrait of a Monopoly. 

His Stop the Press! was published in 
1953 as Vol, I of a project to be called 
The Next Hundred Years. The new 
2,000-word preface which he had just 
finished when he died (see below for 
concluding paragraphs) will be pub- 
lished here and included with the re- 
maining copies of the U.S. edition of 
Stop the Press!, available at $3 postpaid 
from Fairplay Publishers, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Welcome 


DEMING, N.M. 

Enclosed find $10 for the cause. 
Someone sent me the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN six months ago. Not 
since the American Freeman have 
I seen a paper as fearless as yours, 
I hope to help along getting a new 
subscriber, or more if I can 

Ethel M. Walsh 
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Ray Lev piano concert Nov. 18 


Miss Lev was invited last 
February to be a judge at the 
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IN MEMORIAM 


GAORGE MARION, liberal author and journalist, did a writer’s job and more— 
he wrote, published and toured the country with his books (because the big 
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publishers and press feared and suppressed them), and the effort killed him. He 
died a few minutes after finishing the following final paragraphs of a preface to 
a Czech edition of his Stop the Press! Had he lived, we should have felt impelled 
to argue with some of his statements below; and he most certainly would have 
expounded his views forcefully in reply. Though the opportunity for that is un- 
happily past, we welcome this opportunity to bring to readers of the GUARDIAN 
what were, literally, George Marion’s last written words: 


HAVE WRITTEN, in the present volume, and in earlier works, what I 

regard as the truth about the “free” press. It makes harsh reading; it 
amounts to an indictment. All the more then should I—and so should all 
progressives who similarly spend much of their energies exposing the un- 
democratic realities behind the gold-plated facade of bourgeois democracy 
—cling to the good essence that survives the abuse and exploitation. The 
democratic essence is good: the freedom of personal movement, freedom 
of communication, freedom of expression that remain the spirit of Ameri- 
can life even in these times of Fascist-like repression, are not to be 
matched anywhere else in the world. 

I carefully considered my words before making that formulation. I 
am well aware that some progressives abroad—and, worse yet, all too 
many sectarian progressives right here—will be shocked at my words. I 
can’t help that. Surely no one will suspect me—who cannot even get a 
passport!—of shutting my eyes to reality. I have travelled over much 










of this earth, and I choose my words with all regard for the difficulty 
you, for instance, may have in reconciling what I say here with what I 
say throughout this book. You will appreciate that I cannot hope here-— 
that would be another book!—to justify: I state my opinion, nothing 
more. My opinion, my conclusion. 

And my most important conclusion is that I hope the men of the 
Socialist world and men of Socialist sympathies in the capitalist world wiil 
alike seize upon all such proffers as that now made by Mr. Dulles to widen 
international interchange. The motives of Mr. Dulles—and behind him, 
of the Messrs. duPont and Rockefeller—don’t matter. The risks inherent 
in “equal” exchanges between powers with unequal resources, unequal 
industrial development, unequal communications facilities, must of course 
be weighed by those who will bear the responsibility for wrong decisions. 
But the lesson of American history, as I see it, comes down to this: Open 
the doors wider and wider; the truth will come through; knowledge will 
come through; the warm love of human for human will come through. The 
overpowering desire of all the ordinary human beings of this earth to live 
in peace, to know one another and collaborate with one another in building 
the kind of world that everyone knows we now have the resources to build, 
will triumph over any dark designs of the petty connivers. It will triumph 
even over the persistently cynical headlines of the freely regimented press. 

That is why I am “for” more exchange. It is also why I now feel that 
there is even something new to be said about the American press—enough 
to warrant writing a foreword. And, while I don’t like to indulge in pro- 
phecy, I begin to believe that, before I die, it may even be possible to write 
another chapter to this book itself! 


T WAS NOT POSSIBLE for George Marion to do so, But we think, we hope, we 


believe that this is a foreword for chapters and books to be written by others, lI 
who will carry on where he left off. 


Gfondard Prana _ Buy YOUr BEST BuUyat stanDARD 
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© Vincent Hallinan 


and the Editors 
of the Guardian 


THURSDAY EVE. 
NOVEMBER 17 


(In New York City) 


For reservations, call or write: 
Theodora Peck, 17 Murray St. WO 4-3960 
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Chanukah concert 
in B'klyn Dec. 10 
j= Jewish People’s Philhar- 


monic Chorus, under the 
direction of Eugene Malek, will 
perform The Ballad of Asser 
Levy, composed by Paul Held, 
to a poem by Yuri Suhl at its 
annual Schaefer - Chanukah 
concert, Sat. evening, Dec. 10, 
at New York’s Town Hall, 
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4 The smort homemaker knows the 

¥ value of a lounge chair in adding 
individuality and sparkle to the 
modern home. Here is one whose 

; meticulous craftsmanship, grace « 
ful design ond built-in comfort is 
4h truly o wonderful surprise ot such | 
o low price. 


ag This chair Is on exciting blend of ys 

% walnut or blonde birch and the 
id cosval charm of hand woven rush. PS 
3 It offers you eye-catching modern §5 ” 
“ “+ “g} beauty at an old fashioned purse £24 
_ gf pleasing price. ros 
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beran orban 
offers for the 
first time a line 
of custom made 
contemporary American 
Walnut cabinets, hi-fi, 
speaker, tv, tape, 
storage, bar and chests 


ee 4 designed with taste 
smilow-thielle poor) oc ela 
ce F * priced low 
4 NEW YORK: i 
“<@ 856Lex.Av. MU 6-730'f- beran orban contemporary 


WHITE PLAINS: american interiors inc. 





41 Mamaroneck Ay 
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“CALENDAR 
Listings in _ the ages gg 


40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 

















Chicago 





CARL MARZANI says: “We Will Be 
Friends” at annual November 
Friendship celebration. Fri., Nov. 
18, Midland Hotel, 172 W. Adams, 
8:15 pm. Hear Elizabeth Woodard, 
Just back from U.S.S.R. Alsoyr usi- 
cal program. Admission: $1. 





DAVID OISTRAKH, top Soviet vio- 
linist. Orchestra Hall, Mon. eve., 
Nov. 28. Tues., Nov. 29. Choice seats 
from Chicago Amer.-Sov. Friendship, 
189 W, Madison. An 3-1878. Boxes 
$6, main floor $5, balcony $4 and 
$3, gallery $2. 

SQUARE DANCE, Professional Caller 
—Sat., Nov. 19, 8:30 p.m., at 301 N. 











SUNDAY FORUM, Nov. 13, 8:30 p.m. 
“ARMS FOR THE ARAB STATES 
AND THE SECURITY OF ISRAEL: 
The Fight for Peace in the Middle 
East.” Speaker: Paul Novick, Edi- 
tor MORNING FREIHEIT. Jefferson 





School, 575 6th Av. $1. 

_ CLASSIFIED 
General 

Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 


13 Minerals, plus. 30 Day Supply, $1. 
NOW, 90 Day Supply, $2.50, pre- 
paid. FOLDER FREE. Nu-LIFE 
Co., 2605 N. Temple St., Los Angeles 
26, Calif. 





KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
DOUBLE EDGE ONLY, 130 BLADES 
for $2, 60 for $1. Specify heavy or 
thin when ordering. 33 Union Sq. 
W., New York City 3. 


- Pooks & Publications 


STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA, by Ver- 
non Barilett. List price $3.95; your 
price $1.50 postpaid. 

POETRY & PROSE OF HEINRICH 
HEINE. List price $6, your price 
$2.50 postpaid. 

For Children ages 8 & up: The First 











Mayfield (5900 West). Sponsor: Book cf Holidays, Ballet, Words, 
Northwest Peace Committee. Mythology,. Microbes—ench $2. ppd. 

5 Jack Foner, Box 576, Long Beach, 

Detroit se Oe. Me 

ANNUAL LABOR PRESS BAZAAR. THEORY OF SEXUAL ELEC- 
Sat., Nov. 19, 8 pm. “All Nations TRONICS. “The theory is obviously 
Music Festival.’ Sun., Nov. 20, 10 a very good one... highly pos- 
am. - Brunch; 3 p.m. CLAUDE sible.’—Frank P. Foster, M.D., 
LIGHTFOOT, nationally known Ne- Lahey Clinic, Boston. “I have read 
gro leader. Do your Xmas shopping with fascinated attention your ex- 


early; new merchandise meals 
served both days at Snack Bar 
Admission 50c each day. Auspices: 
Labor Press Committee, 2419 Grand 
River, Detroit 1 





LECTURE BY JOSEPH STAROBIN, 
Fri., Nov. 18, 8 pm. Review of the 
Month Forum, 3787 Woodward Av. 
Los Angeles 

PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP FORUM 
—Dr. Holland Roberts lectures on 
“PAVLOV'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
OUR MENTAL, PHYSICAL AND 
SOCIAL HEALTH,” Fri., Dec. 2, 
8 p.m., South Hall, Embassy Audi- 
torium, 9th & Grand (9th St. en- 
trance). Tickets 50c. at Progressive 
Bookshop, 1806 W. 7th. For reserva- 
tions call DU. 2-7431. All tickets 
dated Nov. 18 will be honored. 

BILL OF RIGHTS BAZAAR Save 
your holiday shopping for FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY, Dec. 9, 10 
& 11, at Park Manor, 607 So. West- 
ern Av. MERCHANDISE GALORE: 
Toys, Women’s Wear, Art & Hand- 
craft, Farmers’ Market, Books, Ap- 
pliances & Furniture, Bake Table, 


Jams & Jellies—SURPRISES! Food, 
Entertainment. CHILDREN’S PRO- 
GRAM on fat. & Sun. Auspices: 


Calif. Emergency Defense Comm. & 
Political Prisoners Welfare Comm. 





San Francisco-Bay Area 





RING THAT BELL (State of the 
Nation—1955). New Musical Smash 
Revue direct from Hollywood. Two 
north Calif. performances only, Sat. 
& Sun., Nov. 26, 27, at 8:15 p.m. 
Calif. Hall, Polk & Turk, S.F. Adm. 
$1.25 (Sun. Nite Spec. Rates: Stu- 
dents, 75; children under 12, 65c). 
“Punniest Show of the Year!” 
Tickets at 1408 Market, 321 Divisa- 
dero, 81 Clementina, 2475 Bancroft 
Way in Berkeley. 


position of Sexual Electronics,”— 


Harrison Smith, publisher, THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Three mime- 
ographed pages, $1. Order from 


Vernon Ward, Belhaven, N. C. 








Just off the press! 
“U.S.A. TODAY” 
by Helen & Scott Nearing 
A timely, hard-hitting report based 
on 50.000 mi. car travel and rare 
insight. Masterly appraisal of re- 
sistance and future. 280 pp.; stiff 
paper cover; $2.25. 
WELLINGTON BOOKS 

346 Concord Av. Belmont, Mass. 





Records 





Russian Folk Songs, 
Great Solo Artists; Vol. II: 
Famous Choruses—each 10” 
$3 postpaid. 

DAVID OISTRAKH,. great Russian 
violinist performs Dvorak, Brahms, 
Kabalevsky Violin Concertos—each 
12” LP, $4 postpaid. Jack Foner, 
Box 576, Long Beach, L., N.Y. 


Vol. I: The 
The 


LP, 





Chicago 





Time now for a new fur coat. But 

remodeling or repairing your old 

one to look like new is not too late. 
RUHIG FURS 


Storage LO 1-9717 


1343 Foster Av., Chicago 40, Ii], 











SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture _ repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description, Also 
minks, stoles, Jackets & capes at 
$ saving Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 





RADIO-TV REPAIR specialist. 
Very reasonabDle rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt “victim. AL- 


VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 





TV SERVICE & REPAIR 
Brooklyn and Queens only. Guar- 
anteed work. 

SWIFT TV SERVICE 
399 Empire Blvd., B’klyn. PR 3-2100 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’'klyn. Phone GE 4-42238 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d OR 4-6123. 


Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 

Automobile, Fire, Life, 
GR 5-3826 

799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
89 Union Square AL 5-8160 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837. 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 





etc. 











Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 





JIM’S EXPRESS. Young vet. Move 
inexpensively, $4.50 an hour a man. 
City, mountains, resorts. Daily trips. 
New station wagon. SU 17-7378. 


INSTRUCTION 


AILTENTION PARENTS! 
FLATBUSH JEWISH SCHOOL, 
modern. progressive, offers curricu- 
lum of History, Literature, Yiddish 
Language, Singing. Sessions: 10 a.m. 
to noon on Sundays. 2513 Bedford 
Av. (B‘klyn, bet. Clarendon & Av. 
D). Now registering 6-10 yr. olds, 
Call AL 4-4676 from 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 
PR 4-2154 from 7 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 











EMPLOYMENT WANTED 





NIGHT WORK, from about 6 p.m. 
during week, any hours on week- 
end. Phone: Joe Shiffman, RA 9-1431 
—noon to 2 pm. and after 6 p.m. 


BABY SITTER—mature, reliable. 
Available days or evenings for West 
Side Manhattan. Phone: ACademy 
2-7792. 








FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





WEST SIDE, 98th & Riverside, cozy, 
completely private room. Reason- 
able. Call mornings up to 1, eve- 
nings 6-8, UN.4-2892. 
SEES EERE EE EEE EP eae 
SHIRLEY GRAHAM Du BOIS 
HELEN ALFRED 
KATHARINE VAN ORDEN 
MARY VAN KLEECK 
Invite You to a 
Birthday Luncheon for 


MARION BACHRACH 


Sat., Nov. 19—12:30 P.M. 
Great Northern Hotel, 
118 West 57th St. 
Speakers: Mary Van Kleeck; 
Shirley Graham Du Bols, John 
Bernard, former Congressman. 


= Reservations: $3. Room 810 
211 Park Pl., N. Y.C. BA 7-5952 
att et 
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SECOND ANNUAL 


a 
> 

4 
; ART SHOW |; 
{ and SALE 4 
> Original Works by America’s § 
> Foremost Painters and  ¢ 
, Sculptors ; 
} Nov. 18, 19, 20; Fri. 8 p.m. $ 
> Sat. & Sun. 2-10 p.m. 3 
> «88 West 88th Street $4 
q New York City ; 
{ Proceeds: Kibbutzim in Israel 4 
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* American Premiere Now * 
“AMERICAN FARMERS 
VISIT RUSSIA” 
plus “Indonesia Today” 
Extra: 

Soviet Song & Dance Festival 








NEW YORK 








DEBS 
CENTENNIAL 
MEETING 


(To mark the birth of a great 
American on November 5, 1885.) 


Speakers: 
@ W. E. B. Du BOIS 
@ CLIFFORD T. McAVOY 
@ LEO HUBERMAN, 
co-editor 
Monthly Review 
@ BERT COCHRAN, editor 
American Socialist 
@ |. F. STONE, editor 
I. F. Stone’s Weekly 
Chairman: 
@ JAMES ARONSON, 
exec. editor 
National Guardian 
MONDAY, NOV. 28 
8 P.M. 
Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 
Contribution: $1 








BOOK WORLD proudly presents 


OPEN FORUM 
FRI, NOV. 18—8:30 p.m. 


at Second Reformed Church of 
Flatbush, Bedford Av. bet. Church 
Avs., Brooklyn. 


Lecturer: Corliss Lamont 











Topic: “Outlock for World Peace” 
Subscription: 50c 
= Brownsville-East New York §& 
= MORRIS U. SCHAPPES =: 
= will speak on = 
= ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE : 
- EAST CRISIS = 
= Sunday, November 13—8:30 pm. = 
=Sunrise Manor, 1638 Pitkin Av.= 
= Admission: 50c = 
= Brownsville Freedom the the § 
= Press Committee - 








“TROUBLE IN MIND” 
An Exciting New Comedy-Drama 
by ALICE CHILDRESS 
Directed by Clarice Taylor 
and Alice Childress 
Eves. except Mon. & Fri.—8:40 














New | York 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“NORTH STAR” (1944). No. 12. 
Lillian Hellman’s original screen 
play, directed by Lewis Milestone 
and marking the first serious at- 
tempt by any American film to por- 
tray Soviet Russia. Showings: Sat. 
only, 8:30 and 10 pm. Adm.: Mem- 
bers, #1; non-members, $1.25. Next 
week: Third Annual Festival of 
International Film Classics opens 
with “THE WAVE.” Paul Strand’s 
beautiful and moving film about 
Mexico. 





Exciting, novel 








Festival of Music 


on Jewish Themes, presented by 
JEWISH LIFE. Artists: Singers, 
Martha Schlamme, Pete Seeger, 
Nadyne Brewer; picnist, Alan Bo th. 
Jewish music of the U.S., Europe 
and Israel. First performance any- 
where of “A Ballad of August 


Bondi,” music by Serge Hovey, text 
by Aaron Kramer. Fri. evening, Dec, 
2, Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Adm.: $2.59, 1.80, 1.50, 1.25. Tickets 
at Jewish Life, 22 BE. 17th St., Rm. 
601, N.Y.C. WA 4-5740. 





IN REMEMBRANCE 
NORMAN HENDERSON 
TALLENTIRE 
October 10, 1886 
November 8, 1953 


He fought a good fight 
His Sister Cloea & Nephew Bill 






































































- sorts to 50 mi. N.Y¥.C, Call: Ed : Sa ar GREENWICH MEWS THEATRE 
7 NEW XORK. Wendel. JE 6-8000. STANLEY, “th Avy., 42 & 41 Sts, 141 W. 13th St. Res. TR 3-4810 
CLASSIFIED ONE PHONE CALL to Bok Steck, 
: - MU 2-7018, gives you a complete ‘I DREAMED I SAW JOE HILL LAST NITE.” “DON’T MOURN FOR ME— 
travel service — ship, plane, rail, me 0 
MERCHANDISE hotel — Anywhere in the World. = People’s Artists presents 40th Anniversary Memorial for | 
PRE-HOLIDAY SALE ON LIONEL JIMMY'S TRUCKING | sy 
TRAINS. Discounts as high as 50° Moving and light hauling any- JOE HILL Zi 
off list price on sets. Standard where. Good service at bargain < NI 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13-14 prices. ST 9-3262. n . u re} 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free park- = : — a The Man Who Never Died “§ 
ing or 2 tokens. RELIABLE CARPENTER remodels i<}| Featuring the songs of Joe Hill by a special chorus under 
Basements, Attics, Old Houses, | the direction of Earl Robinson. Songs in the Joe Hill tradi- 6 
COMBINATION storm-screen win- Garages, porches built. Masonry &} tion by Rete Seeger. Scenes from “The Man Who Never Died,” > 
dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table work. Windows, doors, floors, par- be by Barrie Stavis, by a distinguished cast of actors. a 
pads radiator enclosures. MIR- _ titions. VERY REASONABLE. Phone — — a ice al ie 
RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. NI 8-0191 after 6 p.m. ql SAT. Nov. 19 THE PYTHIAN (135 W. 70th St.) 
JOHN KOBLICK niente: = ’ . 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 3 Tickets: $2.30, 2.00, 1.75, 1.50, 1.25 at People’s Artists, 
RESORTS K 124 W. 21st St. WA 9-3907. (All seats reserved.) 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS s , : 
Large selection of adult bedding SHL NI Wid 13D T1OO4,, .DNIATI-V_ TIFH OL LNGM 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP ah = ie 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 
r Lodge Ellenvite, ANNUAL RALLY 
HI-FIDELITY Lodg Seer task 


RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-73038 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av 
WH 8-4788 


3rd 








LARGE INVENTORY 
Fine selection of costume jewelry. 
antique and diamond jewelry, sil- 
verware—modern and antique. Re- 
pair or remodel your old jewelry. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 38-8825 








Thanksgiving 


Full Program 

Bob DeCormier 

Abe Kanegson 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Instruction in Painting 
Social, Square and Folk Dancing 
Seasonal Sports, Fishing, Hunting 
Tel. CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 
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DON'T MISS OUR 
Annual Thanksgiving 


BANQUET 
Sunday, November 20 
DELICIOUS TURKEY DINNER 
WEEK-END ENTERTAINMENT 
Dinner on!y $2—in advance 

Order tickets from 


Cooperative, interracial 
CAMP MIDVALE Midvale, N. J. 4 
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114 E, 32d St., N. ¥.C.. 








TASS RO A? 


For peace and friendship, observing November Anni- 
versaries: founding of the Soviet State, 1917, establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations of U.S. A.-U.S.S.R., 1933. 
WEDNESDAY EVE., NOV. 16 — 7:30 p.m. 
The Pythian, 70th Street, East of Broadway 
SPEAKERS: 
DR. JOHN A. KINGSBURY, Chairman 
MR. CLARENCE E. PICKETT, Honorary Secy., 
American Friends Service Committee; lead- 


er Quaker delegation to Soviet Union, 1955. 
MRS. ESLANDA G. ROBESON 
THE REV. WM. HOWARD MELISH 
MISS SYLVIA ATKINS 
ADMISSION: $1.00 
Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet. Friendship 


(tax included) 


Phone MU 3-2080 
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OUR LADY HAS A STIFFER SPINE 





No longer the land of the silent 


ABOARD THE SS RYNDAM 
AS’ WE PULLED OUT of New York Harbor 
last Saturday, people—Europeans and 
Americans—crowded at the rail to see the 
Statue of Liberty and complained that our ship 
did not pass close enough to Her. Perhaps it 
is just as well, for if we had, they would have 
seen what I think I alone saw from the dis- 
tance: our Lady was 
blinking back furtive 
tears—tears for the 
harassed, for the hu- 
miliated and socially 
Ostracised, for the 
black-listed, for the 
foreign-born and ex- 
iled (perhaps even a 
tear for me)—and for 
those who are behind 
bars in the Land of 
Liberty, not for crimes 
they have committed, 
but for ideas they 
have advocated. There 
Was a tear, I suspect, 
for Herself, too, for if 
America were to cease 
to be the Land of the 
Free, who would need 
Her to light up the 
harbor? She herself 
would be among the 
exiles. 
I left the U.S. to 
join my husband in 
England after 19 
months of involun- 
tary separation, I be- 
lieve the State Dept. * ‘ 
intended that we should be permanently sep- 
arated when they effected my “blitz repatria- 
tion” from Ceylon. If we are meeting tomorrow 
—on what we hope is the fist lap of our journey, 
however long, back to Ceylon—it is largely be- 
cause the NATIONAL GUARDIAN focussed the 
light of truth on this case. It is from the pages 
of the GUARDIAN that the avalanche of sup- 
port, here and abroad, which has warmed our 
lives and propelled us forward to this reunion, 
has emanated. We cannot express our gratitude 
for that in words, but shall try to in the work 
we hope to accomplish together. 


Sheps AMERICA I ARRIVED IN on that day in 

March, 1954, seemed to me to be a silent 
country. But the one I left is one in which 
the people are finding their tongues—which 


can be very sharp—again. The America I ar- 
rived in and the Socialist part of the world 
were more or less out of bounds to each other. 
But during those 19 months Americans had 
welcomed to their heart a Soviet farm delega- 
tion; and their thunderous applause for the 
magical music of Gilels, great Soviet pianist, 
was echoing in concert halls throughout our 
land. American Congressmen, for their part, 
were discovering in Eastern Europe that “it 
works’—and that whether or not they like “it,” 
the people do. 

Nineteen months ago I would as easily have 
imagined Sen. Ellender of Louisiana discovering 
that the grain grows high in Rumania as I 
might have imagined him taking a trip, un- 
aided, to the moon, Or, for that matter, Sen. 
Malone telling the State Dept. to mind its own 
business, and wandering off to Sofia to keep 
an appointment he had made in Budapest. 

All of this is bound to create pretty rough 
going for the official myth-makers, for what 
is going to happen to the “imminence” of the 
perpetual “imminent danger?” Will not the 
soil become rather rocky for the artificial culti- 
vation of hysteria—and will not the equation 
of “Communist” with “subversive” and “spy” 
expose itself as a pretty peurile fraud? 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE may have been less 

than vigilant during the past years in pro- 
tecting their precious right to dissent, their 
right of advocacy. They have permitted public 
officials “vested,” as Justice Black has said, 
“with powers to select the ideas people can 
think about... or choose the people or groups 
people can associate with,” to become “public 
masters” instead of “public servants.” 

But looking back at our Statue, as we sailed 
away, I seemed to detect a new, stern quality 
about her, a new rigidity of the spine. For if 
I could see it in the U.S. I left, I am sure that 
it could not escape Her: the signs, unmistak- 
able, of gathering resistance to the usurpation 
by authority of power over the American mind. 

America is not an easy country for one with 
confidence in the future to leave. I intend to 
return for the trial of my suit against the TWA 
—and if, by then, the Walter-McCarran Act 
has been repealed, my husband, Joseph de Silva, 
might be able to come with me—without regard 
for the color of his skin or the color of his 
politics or the character of his fingerprints. 

Then he would be able to find out for him- 
self what I have meant when I have spoken of 
“GUARDIAN readers.” 

Rhoda Miller de Silva 


NEW PLAY IN NEW YORK 





‘Trouble 


HILARIOUS comedy by 

Alice Childress, Trouble in 
Mind, full of wit and good 
theater, opened last week at 
the Greenwich Mews Theater, 
141 W. 13th St. in Manhattan. 
It is a play about the casting of 
Negro actors for an Uncle Tom 
play and, in its play-within-a- 
play technique, etches an acid 
picture of the lot of Negro ac- 
tors today. Rarely in the grim 
theater of the last years has 
laughter been used so well to 
make such a sharp social com- 
ment. 

Against a properly 
backstage set, the play is 
briskly performed by a fine 
group of actors. Miss Childress 
directed with Clarice Taylor, 
who turns in an excellent per- 
formance tco as 2 veteran ac- 
tress who finally takes off her 
own Negro-Mammy protective 
armor plate. There are other 


dismal 


in Mind’ 

good performances by Hilda 
Haynes, Liam Lenihan, Charles 
Bettis, Howard Augusta, Ste- 
phanie Elliot and James Mc- 
Mahon, in the difficult role of 
a neurotic director. 

The play is performed at the 
Mews every eve. except Mon- 
day & Friday; there is no ad- 
mission, but contributions are 
gratefully accepted at ,the 
door by the hard-working 
company. 

By all means go to see 
Trouble in Mind; it is writing 
in the Langston Hughes spirit 
that has helped so many peo- 
ple to a less mechanical and 
more human understanding of 
the Negro people. 

—James Aronson 
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ROCKWELL KENT'S FIGHT 





Chaplin calls denial of right 
to travel an inhuman act 


WEEN a U.S. art gallery has 
an overfiow crowd, that’s 
news. That’s what happened 
Sunday, Oct. 30, despite drench- 
ing weather, at Manhattan’s 
Art for Today gallery for the 
final day of Rockwell Kent's 
two-week exhibit under aus- 
pices of the Emergency Civil 
Liberty Committee’s Right to 
Travel Fund. The announced 
Purpose of Kent’s exhibit was 
to help finance an ECLC court 
fight for his right to a passport, 
denied him since he attended 
the Stockholm Peace Confer- 
ence in 1949. 


In far off Geneva before the 
exhibit opened, Cedric Belfrage 
told Charles Chaplin about it 
and here’s what the exiled film 
artist said in a message to 
Americans: 

“The natural right of every 
free man to travel is being 
violated more and more by the 
unscrupulous withholding of 
passports. The situation is most 
alarming. For every American 
today, whether he knows it or 
hot, is a prisoner on probation, 

th a chain around his leg to 

e drawn in by a jailer at any 
e he may disagree with the 
Olitical policy-makers who are 
temporary power. And who 
Knows that what we agree 
&bout today, we may disagree 
about tomorrow. 


“Such international artists as 
Paul Robeson and Rockwell 
Kent, whose art is a credit to 
America and whose art has 
enriched understanding be- 
tween America and Europe, are 
chained by this vicious and 
dangerous policy. To deny the 
right to travel to Americans 
held in such general respect 
abroad, is stupid and inhuman. 


It destroys American prestige 
and creates doubt and suspi- 
cion in the -countries whose 
friendship America most needs. 


“This is not a plea alone for 
American artists in chains, but 
for every American over whose 
fundamental freedom this 
menacing shadow is creeping. 


“The violation of the right 
to travel affects every aspect 
of American democracy and 
freedom. That is why nothing 
can be of greater importance 
than this effort by the Emerg- 
ency Civil Liberties Committee.” 


Charles Chaplin 





May God send it forth... | 


Sean O’Casey wrote the following to Martha Dodd, author 
of “The Searching Light,” Citadel Press, N.Y. $3.50. 


' LIKED your book. It is powerful, lighting up a dark corner 
of American life—un-American really; for if we look into 
the best minds that America has given to the world, we see 
that those who put tests and ask bully-questions, are not of 
heaven or of the American earth, earthy: they have no attach- 
ment to men or women. ... They belong to the world of hum- 


bug and hatred. 


It is a vivid book, and the characters stand out in the light 


and in the darkness too. 


... There are fine descriptions of the 


campus and of the earth round about: the murmur or swish of 
the trees’ foliage, and the smell of the earth when it is damp, 
when frost bites it, or the sun expands what it bears with 
warmth. It gives the characters who walk on it a fine back- 
erpund, and joins them to its harshness and its loving fruit- 


ulness. 


And, of course, the whole tale of the decay of honesty and 
the strengthening of true manhood and womanhood is told 


calmly and told well. 


An Irishman, of course, above all, cannot abide informers 
(though we, too, have had many): and a pitiful lot they have 
always shown themselves to be; no less so in your country as 


in mine, 


A fine book, and may God send it forth into many places, 
and provoke a desire to read it in many minds, 


for only $2.39 
...or any 2, tor $1.64 


(plus postage and packing) 
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Low-priced books which influence the thinking of our times ove 


Liberty Book Club is the only book club you can join today to obtain 
good books for your library, and, at the same time, influence the cul- 
ture and thinking of our times. For Liberty is not just another bargaine 
basement book club (although you can see that it brings you substans 
tial and valuable savings in low prices and free premium books). Our 
members join Liberty partly to see to it that those “dissenting, unorthos 
dox” books (which the American Library Association says “it is in the 
public interest to make available”), get the wide distribution they 
might not otherwise get in these times. 


List 6.00 














LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 West 23rd Street, New York 11 

Please enroll me in Liberty Book Club and send me the books I have checked 
below, billing me for $2.39, plus 35¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
three books), or for $1.64, plus 25¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
two books). I understand that forthcoming selections will be described to me 
in advance in the Liberty Book Club News which I will receive each month free 
of charge. I may decline any selection I do not want merely by returning a 
rT. form. My only obligation is to accept 4 selections or alternates the first 
year I am a member, and I may 
resign anytime after accepting 4 manta ue 
such books, Heroes of the Empty View 

If I am not completely satisfied by James Aldridge 
I may return my first shipment ) History and Reality by Herbert Aptheker 
within 7 days, and both member- () My Mission to Spain 
ship and bill will be cancelled, by Claude G. Bowers 

I,understand that the regular 

| selections will come to me for 

$1.64 each, plus 25¢ for postage 
and handling, except that three or = ‘ 
four times a year perhaps, the club ‘£ NAME 
may select unusual or exception- a 
ally long books which will cost 
$2.25 each plus the postage and 
handling charge, 


Rose and Crown by Sean O'Casey 
The Ecstasy of Owen Muir 
by Ring Lardner, Jr, 


$ sbi 
o 
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